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SOME FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT WILD ANIMALS. 


BY J. 


O THE lover and 
student of nature, 
there is no ovcu- 
pation so pleasant 
as that of observ- 
ing the habits of 
wild animals. I 
venture the 
ion, with slight 
fear of contradic- 
tion, that no man 
of modern times 

more profoundly happy than John 
James Audubon, whose life was passed 
amid the pleasures of the pathless woods, 
and in the haunts of the feathered creat- 
ures he loved so well—the “Birds of Amer- 
ica,” which his pen and brush have so faith- 
fully portrayed. 

When has there heen such devotion in 
any science, or any employment, as that 
displayed by the prince of naturalists, Louis 
Agassiz? There is to-day no pen, wielded 
by an American hand, that can draw such 
pictures of bird and beast, in their chosen 
haunts, as those put on paper by the late 
Maurice Thompson. These men know their 
subjects; call things by their proper 
names; and their pens and _ pencils are 
“dipped in love.” 

To the reader who worships, at a dis- 
tance, the beauties, and the idols he can- 
not have at hand, it is pleasant to feel that 
the essence of his reading is truth; and, on 


opin- 
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the contrary, when the readers of huntings, 
travels and adventures are stuffed with 
such old tales and stale fables, as are told 
by touring tenderfeet, in most vf the arti- 
cles on “wild life” that find their way into 
the modern newspaper and sportsmen’s 
journal, it makes even an amateur natural- 
ist feel tired; and to the life-long sports- 
man it brings a mental weariness to which, 
by comparison, the exhaustion of Sisyphus 
would be refreshing. Such a feeling cf 
fatigue often comes over men when scan- 
ning the literary efforts of the ambitious 
army of nondescripts who yearly wander 
over the Colorado hills—‘‘seeing nothing,” 
as John Burroughs says—only looking for 
something to kill, and longing to tell about 
it. I do not so much find fault with their 
tiresome recitals of travel, or their graphic 
descriptions of the pursuit and capture of 
their wild-wood victims. It is in the min- 
utiae of the narrative, as applied to the 
habits of their four-footed martyrs; in the 
graceless manner in which “immortal ru- 
mor” and artful fancy are made to usurp 
the place of blessed truth that I find my 
objection, and my text for this discussion, 
and without further apology I want to take 
up and correct a very few errors that are 
common and current concerning some of 
our best known game and predatory ani- 
mals. I will begin with the noblest of all, 
the elk. In nearly all the accounts of the 
hunting of this splendid brute, that have 


come to my notice, I observe it is generally 
noted by the scribbling sportsman (7?) that 


the “old bull leader” of the herd falls be- 


fore the deadly rifle of the narrator. As a 
matter of fact the leader of every herd of 
elk, when in flight, or migrating, is a cow. 
The young and middle-aged males are scat- 
tered, promiscuously, through the ranks. 
The old bulls invariably bring up the rear; 
but the foremost animal 
male. 

Again, I often read of the “hunter’s para- 
jise,” as regards the haunt of the 
where the grass is so luxuriant; 
has been cropped 


is always a fe- 


deer; 
where it 
by these graceful creat- 
these pastures are the fa- 
vorite home of the sturdy, but wary, mule 
deer. I am very sorry to spoil this oft-told 
but it is a fact that the so-called 
“black-tailed deer’ never touches grass, for 
food purposes, so long as he can get any- 
thing else edible, in the way of vegetation. 
He will wade, knee deep, and head erect, 
through timothy, blue-joint, foxtail, clover 

all of which grow wild here, in the moun- 
tains—to reach the sour “deer-tongue” that 
springs up in the burned districts, or to find 
the in the little rills 
that flow from the snow banks. These, to- 
gether with the wild peas and beans; the 
almost innumerable tender herbs, the lus- 
cious fruits, such as the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, huckleberry, choke-cherry, sarvis 
and thimble berries, and half a dozen kinds 
of currant, all native to northern and 
dle Colorado, 
food. 


ures; and how 


story, 


water-cress swaying 


mid- 
summer 
feeds to 


are 
In autumn 
the acorn, 
of the wild 
the bark of 
anything but grass. 


his spring 
and 


and 
winter he 
the pinion nut, the 
the fruit of the 
various shrubs; 
I have had more than 
twenty of these animals in captivity, dur- 
ing the past thirty years, for periods rang- 


fatness on 
berries rose, 


cactus, even 


ing from six months to five years; have 
watched them feeding for hours at a time, 
and never saw one take a bite of grass 


The nearest approach to it was to nip, oc- 
casionally, a white clover blossom. 
Another common concerning this 
deer, is that his age told by the 
number of prongs, or spikes, on his horns. 
It is true that the first horn is but a straight 
spike, 


error, 
can be 


and the second year there is an ex- 


tra prong, between the base and the tip 
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on each side, but the third or fourth yea 
he may have six or a dozen. 
buck with 
While living in the wildnerness 


I have seen ;: 
three-year-old twenty-three 


points. 


had a pet male mule deer, captured when 
a week old, and kept until he was near 
ing his fourth year, when I was compelled 
to kill him on account of his vicious tem 
per. He had nine prongs on one side and 
the other. 

Among the mythical monsters with which 
these romancers delight to decorate thei: 
adventure is the “timber wolf” 
a ferocious brute that “with his long ga! 
lop can trie the hound’s fierce hate and th 
hunter’s ire;” that pulls down the lordly 
elk, follows the lone hunter on the 
trail, until a friendly cabin or camp saves 
the terror-stricken traveler from a fright 
ful death. We have, in Colorado, two spe 
cies of the canis lupus, viz: the common 
prairie wolf, known as the coyote (canis 
latrans), and the big gray fellow (canis oc 
cidentalis). The black wolf is a sort of 
lusus naturate and rarely seen. All of 
them frequent, and prefer, the open plains. 
Occasionally a pack of gray wolves takes 
to the woods, in pursuit of subsistence, but 
there is no distinct “timber wolf.” He fol- 
lows a trail when going somewhere, if it 
happens to lead in the right direction, sim 
ply because he finds it easier to travel on 
a beaten track; and this is the solution of 
the frightened ‘“tenderfoot,”’ 
who happens to be on the trail ahead of 
him. 

The and gaunt wolf’ is also a 
creature of imagination. Take it the year 
around and he is the best conditioned wild 
animal in this Western world. I have shot, 
trapped, poisoned and skinned hundreds of 
them, and always found them fat. 

A favorite of -the machine writer 
is that describing the lone hunter’s encoun- 
ter with a wolf, at which he fires and only 
wounds. Mr. Lupus (for an instance see 
account in R. M. News of the “treeing” of 
Col. Roosevelt) sets up a piteous howl of 
pain, which, being heard by his compan 
ions, they flock to the rescue and force 
the hunter to climb a tree and roost in- 
definitely Now listen to the gospel. A 
wolf was known to emit 
sound, indicative 
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You may have him torn to fragments, by 
dogs, or by red hot pincers; or end his 
career by any process of torture you can 
invent, and you will never get a whimper 
out of him. I have never yet seen the dog 
that would not “yelp” when “old grisells” 
takes a bite out of him, but as for the grisly 
hero, he “dies in silence.” 

An oft-repeated and generally credited 
story is that one abount the merry cohabi- 
tation of the prairiedog and the rattle- 
snake. In the “dog-towns” that were for- 
merly confined to the plains, but are now 
common in the foothills, and found even 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet, one often finds 
crotalus ringing his castanets, as he lies 
at the entrance to one of the burrows, and 
if you attack him he generally enters the 
most convenient hole; but if there hap- 
pens to be a dog within, you will see him 
emerge in awful haste, and he will enter no 
more so long as the dog stays there. 

The last delusion, concerning the pecu- 
liarities of our four-footed denizens, which 
I will notice, is the very common one at- 
tending the notion that the fox is the most 
cunning and crafty of quadrupeds. To an 
old trapper this is verily “something new 
under the sun;” for the men who make 
their daily bread by taking furred animals 
with traps, snares and pitfalls, only want 
to find the haunt of a fox and his family 
to wager that their hides will be “on the 
fence” as soon as the fur is in prime or- 
der. Excepting the bear he is the easiest 
of all to catch. He “puts his foot in it” 
every time, if only the trap is covered and 


the bait in sight. He has riot even the sa- 
gacity—which I have often seen the coyote 
exhibit—to pick up the trap pole in his 
mouth, in his frantic efforts to escape, or 
to gnaw it in two so that the chain will 
be free; nor the nerve to cut his foot free, 
with his teeth, from the trap jaws, after 
the manner of the beaver. 

And now, in conclusion, I will perhaps 
astound my readers by making a state- 
ment—true as gospel, but never before to 
my knowledge enunciated in print—namely, 
that of all the quadrupeds of this Western 
country, the most difficult to ensnare—in 
fact the one almost impossible to take with 
steel traps, dead-fall, wire noose or old- 
fashioned snare, for I have tried all of these 
—is the jackrabbit. 

You may bait your snare with the juiciest 
Ben Davis apple, when the snow covers the 
earth, and Bre’r Rabbit is starving, but he 
will just starve rather than touch it. Bury 
your No. 4 traps in his beaten path; hunt 
him from his hole; and start him down the 
trail. He will split the breeze at the rate 
of a mile a minute until he gets within a 
jump or two of your decoy, when he will 
fly the track as if he had caromed on a 
greased pole. He. will walk under the low- 
er rail of your garden fence, to eat green 
turnip tops, night after night, until you fix 
a place for him to enter, and then, no mat- 
ter how cunningly you devise it, he loses 
his taste for turnips and sage-brush and 
cactus are good enough for him. 


Denver, Colo. 
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A DEER HUNT IN THE SNOW. 


BY A. B. 


RICHMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 


sportsman 
knows that stories 
of hunting trips, be 
they for big or lit- 
tle game, and the 
individual experi- 
ence of the hunters, 
will always be of 
interest to those 
who love the free 
and unalloyed 
pleasure of outdoor 
life; but particu- 
larly does he who 

indulges in the sport himself delight to lis- 

ten to the telling of the happenings, joys 
and troubles of his brother sportsmen. 

I doubt very much if a more congenial or 
happy lot of brother Nimrods could be got- 
ten together for any hunting expedition 
than the five whom we will dub Doc, Frank, 
Alva, Niel and A. B., who annually make 
a trip into the wilds of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan in quest of the wary deer. 
We are the happy possessors of a fine log 
cabin near the southern shore of Lake 
Superior. It is delightfully situated on the 
banks of one of the many small lakes so 
plentiful in that territory and is provided 
with all the necessary camp utensils, in- 
cluding a good cook stove, so all that is 
necessary to carry with us each season is 
our blankets, wearing apparel and grocer- 
ies, and these we generally send to the 
nearest railroad station by freight several 
days in advance, and upon our arrival tote 
them to camp, about thirty miles over old 
logging roads. We are usually fortunate 
enough to secure a team from some lumber 
camp for that purpose. After we are set- 
tled we are as comfortable as we would be 


at home and as happy as the youngster 
without a care in the world. Each season 


when we break camp our ingenuity is se- 
verely tested to find a secure hiding place 
for our utensils in order to not test the 
cupidity of the chance marauder who might 
think he needed them worse than we do. 
It falls to the lot of two of our party each 
season to act as advance agents, and four 
or five days before we start these fortunate 
two take the train to the destination and 
walk the thirty miles to ascertain if every- 
thing is all right. If all is satisfactory we 
have no report, but if our stuff has been 
molested they take another delightful walk 
of thirty miles and inform us’ what is 
needed and we bring it with us. 

At 10:45 p. m. October 29th, Alva and 
Rich, the latter one of a party who hunts 
about six miles from us, started for Camp 
Comfort, intending to make the camp the 
evening of the second day, October 31st. 
But “the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley” and in this case matters 
did not run smoothly. They arrived at the 
station the next day at noon, but their 
baggage, which had been checked, was not 
there. After some time spent in investi- 
gating cause of delay they ascertained the 
D. S. S. & A. R. R. had promulgated a rule 
that no hunter’s baggage should go as bag- 
gage, but would be taken as freight only. 

The following day they secured their bag- 
gage, packed it on their backs and started. 
In spite of the fact that the boys have 
had several years’ experience in such ex- 
peditions and cannot consistently be classed 
as “tenderfeet,’ they labored under the im- 
pression or hallucination that they could 
carry 100 pounds of baggage each, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, in one day. Well, 
after a mile and a half trial their minds 
were disabused and they were very glad to 
leave over half of it at a nearby lumber 
camp and make a second trip for it. After 
relieving themselves of the ‘excess bag- 
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gage” they got along very nicely until it 
began to grow dark and a hard rain set in, 
filling the low, swampy plain with water, 
through which they plodded until 8:30 p. 
m., when they reached the old Driving 
Camps, miles from Camp Comfort, 
their destination. They were thoroughly 
soaked and everything they carried was 
wet through and through, and under those 
agreeable conditions they concluded to 
bunk in the old deserted cook shanty and 
finish the journey the following day. 

“Misery loves company,” and they had 
plenty of it that night. In relating their 
experience to us afterwards they said: 
“Any old time we act as advance agents 
again we won't provide band wagon and 
toot the horn, too.” 

They arrived at Camp Comfort the fol- 
lowing day, November 2nd, at noon, found 
everything in good condition and soon had 
camp in shape and everything ready for 
“more fun than last yeaf.” 

The evening of election day, November 
6th, Doc, Niel, Frank and A. B. started to 
meet the boys, expecting to make camp the 
next day about dusk, but owing to the 


seven 


great army of hunters on the train (over 


500) and the unusual amount of baggage 
to handle, we did not reach the station un- 
til 3 o’clock p .m., about three hours late. 
The day had been pleasant until about 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, when a severe 
snowstorm set in, and when we disem- 
barked about three inches of snow covered 
the ground. It continued snowing hard 
and as it had been raining for several days 
previously, the combination of snow and 
water made traveling difficult as well as 
decidedly uncomfortable. However, we 
trudged through it all, arriving at camp 
late in the night, wet, tired and decidedly 
hungry. The tramp was so hard that Niel 
played out, and it is very doubtful if we 
had been compelled to go two miles fur- 
ther whether Niel would have succeeded in 
getting there. The next morning, the 8th, 
we were late in rising and after breakfast 
devoted most of the day to putting camp in 
perfect order. About an hour before dark 
we all went out after venison, as we were 
in need of it. One of the rules of our camp 
is that no matter who kills the first deer 
it belongs to the camp. Alva was the for- 
tunate one, he killing a nice buck fawn, 


which insured venison for supper. Doc saw 
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two deer and Niel one, but neither scored. 

Doc, A. B. and Alva use 30-36 Marlins, 
Frank 40-82 Winchester, and Niel 38-55 Mar- 
lin, and we are all of a decided opinion 
that the small caliber is all right. It is 
light, accurate and a terribly destructive 
weapon. Some of our party are inclined to 
use the 25-35 another season. 

It stopped snowing during the night and 
the next morning we were all out early. 
Doc went northwest of camp. to his old 
hunting ground. He had been moving along 
quietly about two hours, and, although 
signs were plenty, had seen nothing when 
a crack in the underbrush startled him and 
away went a big buck and doe. Before 
they disappeared he managed to empty his 
magazine of five shots at the old buck, 
knocking him down; but in a trice he was 
up and away as though he had not been 
touched. The trail showed he was hard 
hit, as he bled quite freely, and then com- 
menced a hard chase. He followed him 
about five miles through hard timber, a big 
swamp, through another hardwood strip 
and down into the big swamp, away west 
of our camp, catching once in a while a 


momentary glimpse of him, just long 
enough to get in a shot once in a while, un- 
til finally he unexpectedly ran upon him 
behind a cedar tree, only about fifty feet 
away, when a shot through the shoulder 
laid him low. He was a beauty, but what 
a haul the next morning to get him to 
camp. He was heavy, the snow was deep 
and it took four of us five hours to drag 
him in. 

The same afternoon A. B. killed a fawn, 
so we reflected that three deer in the first 
two days was a pretty good start. Frank 
wounded a big buck and followed him four 
miles, but night coming on he left him and 
came back to camp, intending to follow 
him up the next day, but he did not suc- 
ceed in getting him, although he followed 
him two days. The following day, the 10th, 
A. B. killed a big doe and Niel slew his 
first deer, a small fawn. Five deer now 
hung up as the result of three days’ hunt, 
which looked pretty well. 

The next day was Sunday and was spent 
in resting and feasting on venison, part- 
ridge, duck and all the fancy cishes our 
chef was able to produce. We also had a 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


“HE WAS HEAVY AND THE SNOW DEEP.” 


visit from Bert, one of the boys from the 
other camp, which we all enjoyed. It be- 
gan snowing in the night and continued 
all the next day and no one was success- 
full in bagging any game, although all saw 
some deer. It continued snowing for sev- 
eral days, until it attained a depth of about 
twenty-four inches on the level, making it 
very hard to get around through the woods 
and almost impossible to hunt successfully. 
But the forests were beautiful under their 
white mantle, which covered every branch 
and twig so heavily that the weight caused 
them to droop until seemingly they would 
break. In the early morning the whole 
landscape would glint and sparkle in the 
bright sunlight, making it appear like a 
great fairyland, covered by the deep blue 
canopy of heaven, broken in the north by a 
great bank of pure white clouds. A few 
pictures, which I send you, will show the 
effect and how beautiful the landscapes 
were. 

One day Doc killed a doe and fawn about 
three miles from camp and when we went 
to drag them in we took along only one 
gun. Alva borrowed that from Doc and 
walked on in advance. When he arrived 
where the deer laid he stopped, looked up 


and could he believe his eyes, a deer stood 
within a hundred feet of him, looking di- 
rectly in his face. Well, suffice it to say, 
we had to drag home three instead of two 
that day. 


The morning of the 20th was a little 
warmer and thawed slightly, and, although 
the snow was very deep, A. B. concluded 
to try for a big buck. He started west and 
after going about two miles, struck what 
he thought was a comparatively fresh track 
and followed it It led down into a big 
swamp, and after crawling over logs and 
creeping under the heavily-laden evergreen 
for about a quarter of a mile, he came un- 
expectedly upon a nice buck, standing about 
fifty feet away, behind a little spruce tree. 
The buck immediately wheeled to run. Up 
came the gun to the shoulder and snap went 
the hammer. In climbing through the 
swamp the lever had got loosened and 
dropped the least bit, so that the firing pin 
was thrown too far back to explode the 
cartridge. This vexed A. B. so much that 
he thought he would follow’ that buck 
through to the straits until he would get 
him. Well, he did follow him through three 
swamps, across two creeks, falling in both 
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of them, and quit at night, wet to the skin, 
tired out and disgusted. 

The three weeks we were in camp was a 
continual round of pure enjoyment and 
pleasure. We were all materially benefited 
by the rest obtained and our health bet- 
tered by the outing and exercise. The party 
secured the full allowance of deer, two of 
which were used in camp. 

During such an outing, in which the 
members’ participate each year, we of 
course are compelled to endure more hard- 


ships, but they are met with good grace, 
are expected, and really lend an enhanced 
pleasure to the good times we enjoy, and in 
after days, when we can look over our al- 
bum, fifty pictures illustrating the happy 
times we enjoyed and bring this and that 
event and experience freshly to our minds, 
foolish is he who would regret the hard- 
ships incurred and unworthy of compan- 
ionship with those who love nature as it is 
and the free outdoor life of the wilderness. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PHOTO BY A. G. WALLIHAN 


A FAMOUS BRONCHO BUSTER. 


The above cut is froma good photograph of “Kid” Vaughan, one of the best riders in North- 
western Colorado. The photo is by A.G. Wallihan,the well-known game photographer. In Mr. 
Wallihan’s letter to Outdoor Life he says: “I send you herewith a picture of ‘Kid’ Vaughan as I 
caught him on a broncho while it was bucking. The horse threw up his head just before the snap, 
but it shows how easy the ‘kid’ can ride.” 
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INCIDENTS OF THE SIOUX MASSACRE OF '62. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


HILE sitting around 
a blazing camp 
fire of fat pine 
logs, in the heart 
of the Big Horn 
mountains, in 
Wyoming, far 
from the busy 
hum of the noisy 
street and the anx- 
ieties and worry 

-_— of the office, on 
one of those lovely September nights when 
all nature seems peacefully sleeping under 
the soft light of the full moon, after one of 
those typical days that makes autumn so 
enjoyable, were three old hunters, compan- 
ions on many a trip, recounting their num- 
erous adventures in forest an stream; 
looking back over the victories 91 the past 
and telling of camp fires forever out. 

The oldest of the party was # man of 
seventy years, one of those wiry, athletic 


fellows who never seem to grow old and on. 


whom the hand of time seems to press 
lightly, in spite of the fact that they have 
endured hardships that would have killed 
men not so toughtly constituted. His .eye 
was keen, his step elastic as a boy's and his 
form erect as a well drilled soldier. 
Stories of wonderful shots, and peculiar 
misses, or of extraordinary hair-breadth es- 
capes had been told in turn; just as men 
who have hunted for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, over mountain and prairie, in forest 
and stream, knows how to tell them. 
During the recital of a bear story one of 
the young men, telling of a narrow escape 
from death in northern woods, happened to 
mention the Indians of Minnesota, when 
the old man jumped to his feet, quivering 
as if he had received an electric shock. 
“The bloodthirsty villains,’ he exclaimed, 
waving his arms wildly in the air. 
“Why, why Arledge, what’s the matter 
old man; what struck you?” asked the nar- 
rator of the bear story. 


“Matter, indeed! What struck me?” 
said the white-headed old veteran. “Why I 
never hear of a Minnesota Indian but it 
makes all the blood in me boil, and I would 
spill the last drop I had, could { but wipe 
out every vestige of them from the face of 
the earth.” 

The old man was roused; at all times a 
good story-teller, we instinctively knew 
something of more than ordinary interest 
was coming—some of the unwritten his- 
tory of the awful Sioux massacre that took 
place in Minnesota in 1882. 

“This bright moonlight night reminds 
me,” he began, (then he stopped). “No,” 
he said, “I don’t believe I can tell it; it un- 
nerves me, and makes me thirst for more 
of the miscreants’ blood.” His voice quiv- 
ered wtih emotion as he said this, and we 
hesitated to press him. Tender memories 
caused his old eyes to moisten, but as he 
recovered himself a little persuasion and 
questioning overcame the old fellow’s scru- 
ples. He heaved a deep sigh, thought a 
moment, and started: “As I was saying,” 
he began, “this moonlight night brings it 
all back to me—though over thirty years 
have elapsed since it happened—so I sup- 
pose I must tell you. 

“When the Indians broke out I was a lieu- 
tenant in the —th cavalry, and under com- 
mand of General Sibley we were all through 
the massacre. 

“The greater part of all the details of 
those heartrending scenes are a matter of 
history, but the incident I am about to re- 
late has never, to my knowledge, been in 
print, and I alone, of the half dozen brave 
fellows who accompanied me, remain to tell 
it. Only a few days after this event took 
place, Will and Hal ——, two of the 


bravest men that ever drew a bead on a 
redskin, were part of a detail sent to the 
relief of some farms that were thought to 
be in danger. Their scalped heads and mu- 
tilated bodies were found by their com- 
rades next day. Two dead women, one 
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lashed out to stakes, and five dead Indians, 
told only too plainly how bravely the noble 
fellows fighting against overpowering num- 
bers had met their end. 

“The rest of our small party fell, at one 
time and another, with their faces toward 
this foe, selling their lives as dearly as 
possible. 

“We had been riding hard all day to over- 
take a band of murdering savages that 
were pillaging the farms and devastating 
everything in their path, while heading for 
the small village of ————. 

“Our horses were tired, and the men ex- 
hausted by the arduous guard duty, and 
sleepless nights, together with hard riding 
and short rations; but the _ sights’ that 
everywhere met the eye would have roused 
a dying man into activity—the mutilated 
bodies of men, women and children, ghastly 
sights, which we could do nothing more 
than cover with anything to be tound. At 
one farm we saw a little tot of three years 
among the growing corn, the only survivor 
of a family of seven. About sundown we 
reached the river and in half an hour trot- 
ted into the village, only to find we were 
too late. 

“In the early days of Minnesota means 
of communication among the scattered set- 
tlements were but few. The residents of 
this village had heard rumors of the out- 
break, but had not considered it so serious 
a matter as it turned out; in consequence 
of this feeling of security few precautions 
were taken against a surprise, further than 
to see that all the guns in the settlement 
were loaded and ammunition was at hand. 
Occasionally a rider would go beyond the 
woods that skirted the river, to the top of 
a hill to see if any danger was near; but 
repeated reports of nothing to be seen 
lulled the people into that sense of secur- 
ity that they were not aware of the proxim- 
ity of the savages until, with a yell, they 
burst upon them like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. 

“Women were visiting and discussing 
with neighbors the probabilities of danger; 
children were playing here and there in 
groups, little dreaming that in a few min- 
utes the deadly tomahawk of the savages 
would end their days. 


“The many scattered bodies and burning 


buildings showed how unprepared the in- 
habitants had been, as they outnumbered 
the Indians three to one. 

“After they recovered their panic some 
of the cooler heads ran for their guns, and 
out of twenty-five savages only ten escaped 
alive; but in the short space of time in 
which the fight occurred there was hardly 
a house in the village that was not be- 
reaved of some dear one; a father from 
one, a mother from anotffer, but by far the 
greater number were innocent little chil- 
dren, many of them mutilated beyond rec- 
ognition. 

“When we entered the village the grief 
of the survivors was painful to behold; they 
were running to and fro, hunting their lost 
darlings, all the time blaming themselves 
for not having taken greater precaution 
against a surprise. The first information 
we received was that ten Indians had es- 
caped, carrying off with them two young 
women, both recently married. 

“The entire population of the village 
seemed paralyzed by the catastrophe, but 
something had to be done, and done quick- 
ly, if those two women were to be saved 
from the fate we so well knew was await- 
ing them. 

“I immediately called for fresh horses and 
five volunteers to accompany me, as I pro- 
posed to surprise the Indians when they 
should camp. A few men could approach 
more silently than a whole troop, and if 
our enemies were apprised of their danger, 
we knew by past experience the women 
would at once be tomahawked. 

“At this point an incident happened that 
exposed the most arrant coward it was ever 
my misfortune to meet. A husband of one 
of the missing women, a young man little 
more than twenty-one years of age, but 
noted for his daring and courage, was the 
first to volunteer for the rescue. I inquired 
for the other husband, as he had not yet 
spoken, wondering if he were dead, but no 
response came from him. I called again 
louder, but in vain. A woman’s vcice from 
an adjoining building attracted our atten- 
tion to the missing man, who was cower- 
ing in abject terror behind a water bar- 


rel. Nothing would induce him to move 
one step to the rescue of the woman he 
had but a few months before sworn to love 
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and cherish. So great was the indignation 
it was difficult to restrain the crowd from 
killing him on the spot; their fury knew 
no bounds, when, in a tone of the coldest 
indifference, he said: ‘Let her look out for 
herself.’ No time was to be lost if we were 
to save the women; we rightly guessed that 
the Indians, having their captives with 
them, would soon camp in one of the many 
groves that bordered the river, where they 
had so often camped in times of peace, and 
been well treated by the same people they 
were now murdering. 

“Mounting our fresh horses, we allowed 
the young husband to act as guide, so that 
instead of following the road, we might 
keep the river and so run less chance of 
missing the Indians. 

“About a mile east of the village a farm 
house stood out clear in the moonlight; 
smoke was issuing from the chimney, noth- 
ing seemed to mar the calm serenity of the 
place. Approaching cautiously, we decided 
to let one dismount and investigate, the 
rest keeping in the shadow of the trees un- 
til we knew the savages were not occupy- 
ing the house. A young civilian, who knew 
every foot of the ground, volunteered for 
this service; cautioning him to be discreet, 
no matter what he might see, I told him 
to go. 

“He disappeared round the corner of the 
house toward the door, and quickly reap- 
peared waving his arms. Leaving one man 
to hold our horses, four of us ran to the 
house, expecting to find all the savages in- 
side. 

“*This is awful,’ the young man ex- 
claimed. Looking past him I saw a man 
on the threshold dead and scalped. On en- 
tering the house a curious smell attracted 
my attention. I soon discovered it pro- 
ceeded from the oven; the cause was re- 
vealed on opening it. There, in a baking 
pan, lay a three-months-old baby, stripped 
of every vestige of clothing. We had 
learned of others being roasted to death 
before their mother’s eyes, and doubtless 
this was done in the same inhuman man- 
ner. 

“They had evidently taken the young 
mother with the other two women and an- 
other brand had been added to the fire of 


revenge, already consuming us. Quickly 


remounting, we cautiously proceeded; now 
winding through dense groves, then across 
an open glade, creeping under cover of the 
river bank, ever and anon stopping to lis- 
ten. Hark! What is that? A woman’s 
voice pleading with a savage to kill her. 
Our hearts stood still. We dismounted and 
snakelike followed the now too eager hus- 
band along the bank of the river. Our- 
selves hidden by willows, we can see the 
brutes driving stakes in the ground to 
stretch their victims out. Alas, how many 
had we seen that had been treated in like 
manner by the doors of their once peace- 
ful homes—tied wrists and ankles to four 
stakes where they had been outraged and 
disemboweled. So intent were the fiendish 
brutes on the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose that they had failed to take their 
usual precautions against surprise. 

“Creeping along under cover of the bank, 
we reached a point about thirty yards from 
them, just as three burly brutes had seized 
the young civilian’s wife to tie her down. 

“No word of command was given, no sig- 
nal was necessary. We saw the young 
man’s gun go up to his shoulder, and as 
one piece those six rifles broke the sstill- 
ness of that calm, clear night. With a few 
strides we crossed the intervening space; 
our revolvers took the place of rifles, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it, ten sav- 
ages were writhing in their death agonies. 
They never struck a blow. 

“The meeting of that young husband and 
his wife beggars description. Their happi- 
ness knew no bounds. Nothing would make 
the other woman believe her husband had 
refused to come. ‘He must be dead,’ she 
said, and she thought we were trying to 
deceive her. The poor creature whose hus- 
band was killed and her babe roasted be- 
fore her eyes at the house we had passed, 
never realized her loss. Like many another 
poor thing left desolate at that time, her 
mind gave way. 

“The report of our firearms had been dis- 
tinctly heard at the village, and the sur- 
vivors of the afternoon’s massacre, together 
with some of our boys, were coming down 
the road to meet us. As soon as they saw 


we were all safe and heard the redskins 
were killed, a deafening cheer went up. 


Foremost among the crowd came the coward 
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husband eager to clasp his wife again. 
“What woman ever loved a coward, much 
less a coward husband, who would not lift 
a hand to rescue her whom he had but a 
short time before professed to cherish so 
dearly. The love woman bears may turn 
to hate, as this man’s inhuman treatment 
had caused his wife’s to do in that short 
space of time. She shran* from his touch 
and demanded to know why he had failed 
to do his duty to her. Cringing and speech- 
less the coward stood before her; when a 
hiss from some tongue ignited the powder 
like the hissing fuse in a shell. Too worth- 
less to kill, spurned by his wife, the cower- 
ing miscreant was picked up by the crowd 


and amid jeers and hisses was thrown into 
the muddy stream and left to care for him 
self as best he might. None know his fate; 
he was seen no more in those parts, nor was 
any trace of his worthless body ever found. 

“Now, boys,” said the old fellow, turn- 
ing to us, “that is only one instance out of 
a hundred similar scenes that I witnessed 
during those trying times. Do you wonder 
now that my blood boils at the very men- 
tion of a redskin. You may talk of hunting 
bears, panthers, or any big game, but for 
wild excitement, where the odds are against 
the hunter, there is nothing to equal hunt- 
ing Indians.” 

Red Lodge, Mont. 
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A WELL-KNOWN CYCLE PATH. 


The above cut shows the start of the Santa Monica Cycle Pach, running between}Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica, Calif. It also shows two old-timers among the veteran cyclists, J. J. Jenkins (to 
the left) and Bob Lennie (tothe right). Mr. Jenkins is among the oldest and best known cycle en 
thusiasts in California, while Mr. Lennie’s fame as a cycle traveler is spread over all the territory 
between these two oceans. Both gentlemen were largely instrumental in constructing the Santa 


Monica path. 
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HIT AND MISS OF AN AMATEUR CAMPER. 


BY GEO. A. NEWMAN. 


EACH CHAPTER A COMPLETE STORY.—CHAHTER III, 


THE MAGIC DEER. 


we started on 
car annual camp- 
ing trip, one July, 

Chet, my compan- 

icn, said there was 

no use of taking 
i_uch meat with us, 
for after about 
three days he would 
keep toe camp well 
supplied with veni- 
son. But although 
the one ham with 
which we started grew smaller and smaller, 
and finally disappeared in a soup-bone, Chet, 
who was a very successful hunter for an 
amateur, was unable to bring in any meat 
on our journey of more than one hundred 
miles. But he did not give up; instead, he 
sustained his own hopes, if not ours, by 
promising us venison on Goose Creek Canon. 
At that place he was sure he could get a 
deer in a day or two at the longest. 

Urged by our desire for meat, we trav- 
eled more rapidly than was our practice 
until we camped at the mouth of the canon. 
After the camp had been put in order for 
Chet’s wife and his two boys, we shoul- 
dered our blankets and at once started for 
the favorite haunt of the deer at that season 
of the year. 

Across the stream, opposite the big rock 
mentioned in the preceding article, was an- 
other lick. Here I remained and my com- 
panion crossed the stream and took up his 
position on the big rock. 

We were just settling down to our watch 
when two men came up over the trail for 
the same purpose that had brought us. One 
of them, Smith, at my invitation, remained 
with me, and his companion went a little 
farther up the stream. Smith was a pro- 


fessional hunter. Killing big game, even 
the grizzly, was no unusual experience for 
him. It was said that some winters he had 
received quite large returns for the furs 
he had taken. I was quite well pleased to 
have such company for the night’s hunt- 
ing. 

We kept a sharp lookout until the long 
summer day was at last overcome by a dark- 
ness, that with the clear atmosphere of the 
mountain and the brightness of the stars, 
could hardly be called night. Then Smith 
said there was no use watching any longer. 
He rolled himself up in his one rather light 
hlanket, lay down at the foot of a little pine, 
and was soon sleeping soundly. He had no 
coat and only one blanket, and yet seemed 
to be perfectly comfortable. I had a coat 
and two heavy blankets, and, as the night 
drew on, becoming colder and colder, I was 
perfectly uncomfortable and slept not a 
wink. 

I was about to say I did not sleep a wink 
all the long night, but the night was not 
long, for it was between 9 and 10 o’clock 
before the day was gone, and it made its 
appearance between 2 and 3 in the morning. 

Just before the day began to break, Smith 
got up and said we had better move a little 
nearer the lick. Unlike the mud-puddle 
over by the big rock, this lick was a small 
sluggish stream with hardly water enough 
to find its way over the bed from which the 
character of the water kept all vegetation. 
On one side of this little stream was a thin 
row of small trees through which one could 
easily see. Behind this row of brush, in a 
dead treetop, about fifty feet from where we 
expected the deer to be seen, we took up 
our position. 

I stood and looked hard through the scat- 
tererd brush while I shook with the cold 
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of the frosty morning and endeavored to 
control my chattering teeth. But I kept 
peering into those shadows under the ever- 
green trees from which the deer would come. 
Chet had once told me, when we were hunt- 
ing together, that I must look and look hard 
in some favorable spot, for the deer were 
there, he said, and | must look until I saw 
them. So now | kept my eyes strained, look- 
ing through the brush, and watching the 
shadows dissolve in the twilight, until the 
magical hour in the forest, and my intense 
watching with a deer in my mind’s eye 
seemed to cast a spell over me. 

As I was thus looking, just as the coming 
light begun to make a distinct impression 
upon what darkness the night had possessed, 


something suddenly appeared before my * 


eves. Without a sound it glided out of the 
shadows of the denser forest and was 
there before me. I could see it through the 
thin brush as it moved into clearer distinct- 
ness. I raised my rifle, cocked, ready to 
fire.... What a beautiful thing! What 
graceful limbs! I see them raised and put 
to the ground, and yet, although I am not 
fifty feet away, I cannot, even in the per- 
fect stillness of the forest, hear the slizht- 
est sound! What a magnificent head! 
There are five well-defined prongs upon 
those antlers carried so majestically upon 
that beautiful and delicately made head. 
And then those eyes! No wonder Homer 
gave such eyes to Juno when he sang of 
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the goddess. ‘lhe color of its body, a gray 
mingled with a bluish tint, blended quite 
perfectly with the twilight. It must be the 
god of the morning in the forest. He did 
not beg tor mercy, as did the birds and ani- 
mals from Hiawatha, but by his beautiful 
form and color, his graceful limbs, his ma- 
jestic head, and his flaming eye undimmed 
by the coming light he commanded, “Shoot 
not!” and I could not pull the trigger, and 
my rifle fell to the ground. 

At that instant Smith saw the _ object, 
raised his rifle, pulled the trizgger—but there 
was no report. At the click of the hammer, 
the beautiful, magical, indescribably grace- 
ful vision either vanished in the morning 
light or disappeared in the shadows of the 
forest from whence it so silently came. 

Smith did not say much to me about the 
incident, but to Chet he expressed his as- 
tonishment at my not shooting, and said 
a man might travel in the mountains many 
a day and not see so fine a deer as that 
one. I in turn had two things to wonder 
at: Why I did not shoot, and why that pro- 
fessional hunter had been hunting all night 
with an empty gun. Although I lost those 
beautiful horns and the camp had to go 
still longer without meat, there was, after 
all, a genuine -satisfaction over the vision 
of such entrancing beauty and over its es- 
cape from death to live in its vast home in 
the forest. 

Colfax, Wash. 


PHOTO BY D. W. SPALDING. 


ELK IN JACKSON'S HOLE. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE .23. 


BY R. 


HORTLY before start- 
ing on the trip of which 

I wrote you a couple 

of months since, | pur- 

chased another new ri- 

fle—this time a_ .236 

Lee Straight-Pull. 

had used a Lee a little 

during seasons 

past and knew what 

they could do in the 

way of shooting, but in 

the short’ periods of 
time then at my disposal I could not become 
accustomed to the mechanism to do much 
better than to clumsily work the “knob.” 
| waited long in the hopes that some of the 
leading manufacturers wou.d make the cali- 
bre in a lever action, but, though I still 
believe this could be done, I grew tired of 
the delay and secured one of the Navy pat- 
tern. 

| had the strip of wood removed from the 
top of the barrel, the reinforcement under- 
neath cut away so as to leave enough for 
the regular forestock grip, a peep-sight set 
onto the stock and had a gun that looked 
neat and trim except for the knob on the 
breech-bolt. But at first it handled clums- 
ily, and it was not for several weeks that 
| finally mastered the “pull” part of it. But 
before we returned it was the other fellows’ 
guns that looked and felt big and out of 
proportion. As you know, the action is 
very rapid, and after learning it I could 
surely send a string of lead for a couple of 
seconds. 

The only thing I have against the gun is 
the loading. This it is impossible to do 
when you are running, as one frequently 
wishes to do, though I intend to get a few 
clips and think that it will largely remedy 
this somewhat serious defect. As for the 
shooting, I have previously said something. 
It is just about perfection. 

I could not buy, in Helena, enough of the 
full-jacketed ammunition for the trip, the 
dealers having run almost entirely out of 
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stock, and so was forced to take most of it 
in the short-nosed bullets. I knew from ex- 
perience that these would not only fail to 
carry up well, but that they would spoil lots 
of meat if an animal was not hit just right. 
And right here I want to say that I cannot 
conceive why anyone of experience, who 
wants to eat the meat he kills, will use this 
ammunition, yet | know many sportsmen 
who think there is nothing tke it, and who 
will use nothing else. 

Of course, I can see their reasons if they 
have no idea where they are going to hit 
and trust to luck to make a wound that will 
kill wherever they do land; or again, when 
they only want the hides and heads. These 
last they are generally sure of if they can 
score at all, though the condition of at least 
one-fourth of the meat thereafter is hardly 
fit for the table. 

However, when one has at least an idea 
of the lodgement of his bullets, a hole the 
size of your finger is all sufficient. I never 
yet lost anything that was hit with a full- 
jacketed bullet, and I have generally been 
able to eat the meat that I have killed. 

I send you herewith three photos which 
will illustrate the terribly destructive force 
and the killing poWer of a .23, and, inci- 
dentally, the meat-spoiling ability of a soft- 
nosed bullet. 

Looking across a gulch that was both wide 
and deep, I saw a band of black-tail trailing 
into the green timber from off a big warm 
side-hill, just after sun-up. I crossed, and 
my dog, though only a puppy, found them 
before they saw us. I was shooting about 
175 yards out of some green pole timber, 
across a small burn and into a heavy growth 
of scrub pines. 

The deer could not locate me and only 
jumped a little at the sharp reports. At the 
first few shots I could not see where I was 
striking and then I broke one’s leg just 
below the brisket. I had been holding a 
little low, so, getting higher, I shot the one 
I had wounded as she was limping out of 
sight in the pines, and then hit another good 
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and hard. I then went across and put the 
puppy on the trail of the first. He only had 
to follow about fifty yards. My second bul- 
let had broken the shoulder and torn the 
heart to pieces. On this deer both shoulders 
were terribly torn, and the whole mass of 
meat was so badly blood-shot as to be unfit 
to eat. 

The second we trailed down in a little less 
than 100 yards, and the pictures which | 
send you are of this one, a buck fawn. The 
first picture shows the entrance of the bul- 
let exactly at the point of the shoulder. (The 
bullet is shown just to the right.) Here 
everything—meat, bone and sinew—were 
ground and mashed and mixed in a shock- 
ing wound, which, as you see, almost sev- 
ered the leg from the body. The bullet in 
its passage diagonally through the body, 
from the point of entrance to where it lodged 
just in front of the hip on the opposite side, 
hard up against the skin, made a hole at 
least one and one-half inches in diameter. 

The second picture shows the reverse side 
of the shoulder with the long, ragged wound 
where the bullet entered the aortic cavity. 
I could lay my hand in this wound. As you 
see, five ribs are torn loose from the breast 


ENTRANCE OF BULLET AT SHOULDER POINT. 


REVERSE SIDE OF SHOULDER. 


bone and the ends of two are snot away for 
about three inches. 

The effect of the bullet on the heart, 
which lay directly in its path, is readily 
observed. All that was left , except the 
point, which was literally torn away and 
was loose with the lungs when I dressed 
him, is shown in the third picture. The 
heart itself was almost cut in two and the 
ragged ends look as if, being filled with 
blood when the bullet struck it, it simply 
burst, as would a bottle filled with water. 

If the first picture were better it would 
show how badly bloodshot this shoulder was. 
Only a small piece of the loin, part way up 
to the shoulder, was fit to eat. And yet with 
this wound, with one leg shot almost away, 
with five ribs torn loose and cutting into 
his vitals at every jump, with his heart 
bust open and torn almost in twain, and with 
the full effect and force of the striking 
power of the bullet taken up in his body, 
this deer ran almost 100 yards. Surely. such 
vitality must be largely due to muscular 
contraction and a voluntary ability to pre- 
serve its equilibrium. 

T. Edward Crawford, who figured so prom- 
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WHAT WAS LEFT OF THE HEART. 


inently a few years since in the Bannock 
troubles in Jackson’s Hole, was one of our 
party. He is a good hunter and a splendid 
shot with both rifle and six-shooter, and one 
of the best campmates I have ever met. 
Mr. Crawford on this trip used a .23 sport- 


ing model. He had an opportunity to try 
the effects of both the full-patched and the 
scft-nosed bullets on a small band of goats, 
killing two. 

He began shooting at about 400 yards. 
He first shot the billy straight through the 
back of the shoulders, a post-mortem show- 
ing that tne bullet stopped in the goat’s 
body, so that the full force was expended. 
He turned, and, as if nothing had happened, 
began to climb steadily up the cliff. A hard- 
nosed bullet striking near the tail and rang- 
ing clear through his body lengthways and 
down at an angle killed him almost instant- 
ly. A nanny, shot twice through just back 
of the shoulders, traveled almost a quarter 
of a mile and climbed about 400 feet. 

I think I have previously written some- 
thing about the amount of shooting a goat 
will stand, as well as their ability to take, 
without flinching, almost .nstantly mortal 
wounds, but it is hard to imagine that any 
animal can so long withstand the effect of 
such terrible punishment as the .23 deals 
out. 


Helena, Mont. 


FABLE OF THE IRATE LAND-AGENT. 


Once there was a land-agent who made 
up his mind to quit work. He had handled 
all the real estate within a radius of ten 
miles until it made him weary, also affluent. 

He built a magnificent residence and took 
unto himself a wife and family. Among the 
latter was a daughter. She sang songs, 
chewed gum, and rode a pneumatic wheel. 

By and by a young man named Ed fell 


in love with the rich man’s daughter. He 
and she acquired the habit of sitting on the 
front stoop and waiting for morning. 

One night the rich man arose and threw 
a heavy bootjack at the front steps. Shortly 
after Ed went away. 

Two days later he eloped with the lovely 
child. 

Moral: Love laughs at bootjacks. 

N. H. CROWELL. 

Sioux Rapids, Ia. 
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MY AUTOMATON. 


Bz 6. BR. 


HE most difficult thing, 
probably, for a sports- 


man to have is a per- 
fect hunting compan- 
ion. You can order a 


gun built and bored to 
suit you; you can train 
have trained a dog 
just to your liking, but 


or 


when it comes to the 
other necessary ad- 
junct for a_ pleasant 
day in the field—an agreeable companion— 
you simply have no voice in the matter, 
but have got to trust to luck. How often 


goes out for a few days with one of 
the best of fellows about town, one whom 
you think has all the requirements of a 
companionable sportsman, but you are no 
sooner among the birds than his character 
changes and his true nature crops out and 


one 
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instead of the generous mortal you had sup- 
posed him to be, you discover you are again 
with the same kind that you used to throw 
corn to over a rail fence when you were 
a boy. 

I do not wish to be understood as put- 
ting them all in this class, for as a general 
rule, sportsmen are a most unselfish class. 
But all men who hunt are not sportsmen. 
Again, I have woke up to the fact that I 
am hard to please and after trying many 
of my friends as shooting companions, I 
concluded they were like bird dogs, none 
perfect, so I set to work to have one made 
to order and since giving him a trial am 
quite well pleased with the result. I have 
hunted for several years past with my old 
friend, T. A. McDowell, but Tom is getting 
too old to go my gait and keep up with the 
dogs for a week at a stretch, and while he 
Was a good companion in the field he snored 
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so at night I could not get any sleep, and 
on our last trip we had to kennel our dogs 
a hundred yards from the house in order 
that they might rest. 

But there is no pleasure in hunting alone, 
so I went to a skilled mechanic and had 
him build me a wooden man. I had him 
made as near like my friend Tom as possi- 
ble and when togged out in his shooting 
clothes and set up in the field behind the 
dogs it is hard for me to realize it is not 
the real old Tom. I present a picture of 
my automaton, set up ready by me to be 
cin action, and this is the enjoyable part. 
| get all the action, while Au Tom stands 


there with a pleased expression on his 
countenance. I get to the dogs first and 
set him up at my leisure. I get to pluck 
the birds and fire both barrels, and if a 
bird falls I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing I killed it. Au Tom never claims the 
bird and never accuses my dog of running 
into a flush. I never have to listen to that 
soul-harrowing announcement, “I wiped 
your eye.’”’ When the day’s sport is over I 
can load him in the buggy and take him 
home and put him to bed in the barn and 
here is where his most agreeable feature 
comes in—he doesn’t snore. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


BROUGHT TO BAG. 


BY L. 8. DAY. 


AC K 

F o ra- 

rinses 

was a 

+ 
AA bina 

ip) tion of 

ana 
dian 
and 
Irish blood, a mixture quite similar to three 
or four cocktails on an empty stomach, but 
several years of hard knocking around the 


world had smoothed down some _ of the 
rough places, and now that he had a fair 
competance, together with a goo’ business, 
he was a bona fide good fellow. 

In his boyhood days, spent up on the 
Canadian frontier, he had lived a life the 
recollections of which still lingered in his 
mind, and often he felt a longing to get out 
and take a vacation in the old wilderness 
his younger days had known so well. Some 
three years previous to the time of this lit- 
tle tale he had joined a gun club in his 
city and had developed into a crack shot, 
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the experience of his youth with the old 
muzzle-loader standing him well in hand at 
the traps. 

Jack was a bachelor, living in fairly lux- 
urious apartments, and often the desire for 
a companion at his fireside had strongly 
appealed to him, but his latest craze for 
golf and gun had placed him where the lat- 
ter must come before the fair sex. All the 
fair ones of his acquaintance thought far 
more of dress, parties and society in gen- 
eral than of a tramp through the woods or 
over the links. Dress suits society 
were Jack’s abomination, and seldom, if 
ever, could he be persuaded to don “dude 
clothes,” as he called them, and put in his 
appearance at a “function.” 

On the following Friday there was to be 
a reception in the city in honor of some 
new society bud, and Mr. Fordring had 
been urged, requested and invited to at- 
tend. A “swell thing’ it would be, so his 
partner told him, and he must go. Jack 
considered himself “up against it” and had 
about decided to don his “glad rags” and 
do “the society act” for once, when on Sat- 
urday morning there came a wire from 
Billy Hamilton, inviting him down to his 
place for a week’s shooting. Jack wanted 
to embrace Billy, but instead wired back 
that he coming and would be 
next morning. 


and 


was down 

Hamilton was a man of four years’ mat 
rimonial experiences and Jack had always 
declared that when he found the counter- 
part of Mrs. Billy H., then would he for- 
sake single blessedness. For know ye, Mrs. 
H. could stop a mallard in mid air as neat- 
ly as any crack of the P. & H. Gun Club 
and could do the links with a score to her 
credit that always made Jack’s face beam 
envious glances at her lucky husband. This 
was the kind of a wife that Jack would 
have, and when he found her he would win 
her in spite of all opposition. 

When Jack dropped down from the train 
at Y. , he received a wel- 
come from Billy. “No business for you for 
at least a week, old man. The weather is 
right and the slough is full of birds.” With- 
out reply Jack sunk down in the cushions, 
too content for words, but mumbling some- 
.thing about being glad to miss that d—— 
old reception. 


most jovial 


“Jack, you are a hard case,” said Billy. 
“You need a wife to look after you and 
mould your views somewhat.” 

“No show, old man, when you won the 
only one that would ever suit me.” 

No more was said until they drove up 
to the house, the fair hostess waiving them 
a welcome from the piazza. After greet- 
ing her, Jack was ushered into the house, 
where, after an introduction there rose to 
meet him “about the smoothest proposition 
in corduroys, he had ever met,” but as he 
bowed over her hand and murmured the 
conventional, “Glad to know you, Miss Wen- 
dall,” he thought huge cuss words over his 
ill luck in never seeming able to pass up 
the fair sex. He was rather sore at the 
thought of having the vacation to which 
he looked forward to with so much pleas- 
ant anticipation, spoiled by having a girl 
around. Good-bye to all his long talks with 
Billy after the day’s sport. Instead, con- 
ventional conversations in the parlor when 
he would be longing for a pipe, a bottle 
and a chat with his host. Poor Jack! He 
was heartily disgusted. And when, that 
evening they started for the marsh to get 
on to the flight and to allow Jack to kill 
a few birds to get his hand in for the mor- 
row, he saw Miss Wendall sitting in the 
boat, his troubles were not modified in the 
least. 

“She'll 
not stay 


spoil everything; why could she 
at home,” was his thought. He 
nothing, only to ask Billy where he 
had procured the little Parker that lay in 
the end of the boat. 

“Oh, only a little sixteen I use occa- 
sionally,” replied the wicked and irrepres- 
sible William, quietly grinning to himself, 
as he winked behind Jack’s back. 

As they neared the open water on the 
south end of the slough, the birds began 
getting up in small bunches, leaving re- 
luctantly, as the mud was full of natural 
feed. Hamilton was to go on around the 
marsh to put up the birds and after Jack 
had placed his decoys, told Miss Wendall 
to get in the blind with Jack, as the row- 
ing would be easier with nearly all the 
weight out of the boat. 

“But, perhaps Mr. Fordring would think 
me in the way,” but Jack surlily responded 
in a grunt. “Not at all,” although secretly 
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wondering “what she wanted with that 
blamed gun,” as he noticed her pick it up, 
together with a shell case and trip daintly 
into the box to a seat beside him. 

To say Jack’s cup was “spillin’” was 
mild. He could mentally see his finish on 
that evening’s shoot, and as he saw the first 
bunch coming he would not have been sur- 
prised to have seen his companion rise up 
and yell, “There come some birds; are they 
ducks,” or some other equally inane re- 
mark. But she did no such thing, only sat 
quietly, and all he heard from her was 
“very good,” as he fumbled on a double, 
only getting his second bird. 

But he credited her with the fact that 
she had neither screamed at the report or 
done any other “fool caper” to scare the 
birds, but only sat quietly and “minded her 
knittin’,” with an eager look in her eye and 
a grasp on the extra gun, that, had she been 
a male companion, would have proclaimed 
her to Jack at once as a dead game sport. 

So the afternoon wore on and Jack’s 
opinion of the lady at his side was momen- 
tarily bettering and he admitted to him- 
self that she had “some sense after all.” 
But his downfall was in sight. He had 
been shooting a very good gait and her 
opinion of him must have been a very re- 
spectful one, as he made one clean kill af- 
ter another, until a pair of teal came by on 
which he scored a clean miss with both 
barrels. Jack's eyes fairly bulged from his 
sockets when the little miss rose and poked 
that little “play gun” ’along, until, Crack! 
Crack! and he saw the prettiest double of 
his life and realized that she, the lady 
whose presence he had regretted as liable 
to interfere with his fun, had wiped his 
eye, 

Some men fall in love’ gradually, but 
Jack, as he afterwards said, lost his heart 
as the foremost teal shot downward, drilled 
through and through. But alas, the lady 
of his affections had yet to fall, and as he 
dressed for dinner that night he realized 
how brutal and uncivil he had been and 
also decided that his love was a hopeless 
ease, 

Naturally he was grum and cross that 
night and was well teased by his host and 


hostess about being so cleanly outshot by 
a woman and also rallied about being so 
cross about it. This was gall and worm- 
wood to Jack, and although he tried to be 
very entertaining it was a dismal failure. 

The next day his lady love went out with 
Billy, leaving Jack to look out for Mrs. 
Billy. He would far rather have been 
alone, and was sour and cross, and of 
course shot wretchedly. He finally made 
it so unpleasant for her that she called 
him “an old grouch” and rowed in, leaving 
him a long tramp home. 

The evening was a repetition of the one 
before, Jack making himself wholly mis- 
erable. Mrs. H., with the matchmaker in- 
stincts of all married women, had cogi- 
tated a little on the way home and had 
tumbled to the true state of affairs. Her 
time for revenge for the afternoon had 
come and she spent the evening teasing 
“Bess” about her city lovers until Jack was 
about ready for suicide. 

The next morning was spent on the links 
and Jack soon discovered his lady love had 
a style of play that made his score look 
like a second-hand golf ball. As Ouida 
would have it, “Our hero’s passion burned 
fiercer than ever,” and he was, indeed, if 
such a thing were possible, more in love 
than before. 

Here was the life mate he had always 
longed for and he pictured many visions of 
a life of golf and duck shooting spent at her 
side. He realized, though, that he had yet 
to win her, and he made a vow that night 
to make Bess Wendall, Mrs. John C. Ford- 
ring, Jr., “in spite of hell and high water.” 

How it happened I never learned, but at 
a charity ball given in the city some eigh- 
teen months later, I overheard a lady ask 
her friend, “Who are those people? What 
a splendid couple they look,” and looking 
across the room I saw coming down the 
floor a six-foot, handsome man and pretty, 
laughing Bess on his arm. 

As I went forward to meet them, I heard 
the reply to the question: 

“Oh, that is Mr. Fordring and his bride, 
just married month. Aren’t they 
spooney?” 

Boulder, Colo. 
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AN ELK HUNT IN THE OLYMPICS. 


BY A. D. 


,; HE summer and fall 
of 1896 I spent 
on the Olympic 
Peninsula in the 
state of Washing 
ton—that wonder- 
ful point of land 
so nearly an isl 
and which, if it 
were an_ island, 
would be a con 
tinent in itself 
with its noble 
ranze of moun 
tains, its numer- 
ous navigable riv 
ers, its glaciers, 
its coal, gold and 
silver mines and its forests unrivalled in 
all the world. To the naturalist it offers 
an almost untouched field of study, to the 
prospector untold buried treasure, and to 
the hunter a _ veritable happy hunting 
ground, 

Although I had hunted in almost every 
state of the Union and was not without ex- 
perience in the forests of Germany, all for 
mer good times were blotted out of my 
memory after a season in the Harbor coun- 
try which takes in a good share of Chehalis 
County. Through the kindness of a friend 
back East who had “been there” and who 
is still telling big game stories to fellow 
drummers in smoking cars and on hotel 
verandas, I made the acquaintance of one 
James Van Eaton, as skillful a hunter and 
all around good fellow as one would care 
to meet. Though still a young man, he has 
had the advantage of growing up with the 
country, and perhaps no one in that sec- 
tion can show a better record for bear, cou- 
gar, deer and elk than he. These deni- 
zens of the forest he kindly made me ac- 
quainted with in the order that I have 
named, but as each particular trip deserves 
a chapter to itself in my published mem- 
oirs, I will not discount the sale of that 
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post-mortem enterprise by rehearsing them 
here, save and except an expedition made 
late in September and the last I enjoyed 
in Washington. 

The party consisted of Van Eaton, Rich- 
olt, a taxidermist from Centralia, who, by 
the way, combined an extraordinary skill 
in his profession with attributes that go to 
make a good hunter, two men whom I only 
remember as Ben and Charley, and myself. 

\ few miles east of the county seat the 
Satsop meets the larger river Chehalis, and 
at this point we left our team and rowed 
some thirty miles up the former stream, 
each mile taking us further into the “undis- 
covererd country.” And such a country! 
Fresh and beautiful as if it still felt the 
caressing hand of the Creator, and yet in- 
expressibly marked with the solemnity of 
unnumbered years. 

It is difficult for even an old traveler like 
myself to stick to the subject when I re- 
call those days spent in the forest prime- 
val. The fact that we searched nearly a 
week for fresh signs of elk did not disturb 
me in the least. There was deer and small 
game in plenty, and the weather continued 
fine. Under these conditions | would have 
been willing to remain there from that day 
to this “ the world forgetting and by the 
world forgot.” My companions felt other- 
wise, however, and each day ranged fur- 
ther away from camp. Thus it was that one 
nizht Van Eaton and I found ourselves so 
far away that we decided to bunk where we 
were and make a new start next day. This 
proved to be a lucky move, for we had not 
gone far next morning before we came upon 
a band of twenty elk feeding quietly with 
two big bulls on guard—big ugly-looking 
fellows that in some way inspired me with 
more respect than any other animal I had 
ever met before. 

“Do you want the chance, or shall I go 
in?” whispered Jim, politely, trying to veil 
the eagerness in his voice; and I shall al- 
ways congratulate myself on the unselfish- 
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ness Of my reply. “Go on,’ I whispered 
ack. In another moment my companion 
iad clipped into range, raised his little 30-30 
mokeless Marlin and sent two charges in 
quick succession into the shoulder of the 
iiggest bull. 

The scene that followed was cne to re- 
member—Jim in the center standing tall 
and motionless, and, careering around him 
in narrowing circles, the frightened animals, 
too bewildered to attempt to escape from 
the spot. He could have killed half a dozen 
of them, but instead he called to me to get 
a bead on the other bull, which I managed 
to do, much to my own surprise. This sec- 
ond noise startled the herd again, and this 


time they dashed off through the under- 
brush out of sight. 

At Van Eaton’s suggestion, | remained to 
guard the dead bulls while he made his 
way back to camp to notify Richolt, so that 
he might take the measurements of the ani- 
mals before skinning. Altnough Van Ea- 
ton’s victim was the taxidermist’s first at- 
tempt with elk, when mounted and exhib- 
ited at the Omaha Exposition (’98) it was 
pronounced the finest specimen ever shown 
and as such received first prize. (1 am send- 
ing you a photo of this animal mounted.) 

During the remaining three days spent in 
the woods we killed three elk, all carry- 
ing fine antlers. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


ONE OF THE ELK AFTER MOUNTING. 


Height of body, 164 hands; girth, 7 feet, 42 inches; to tip of antlers, 9 feet, 4% inches; weight, 1600 Ibs. 
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THE ROOSEVELT LION HUNT 


BY JOHN B, GOFF — VICE-PRESIDENT 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


EPITOME OF 
Started Jan. 12. 
Number of lions secured on entire trip 
Number of cats 
Largest lion weighed 
Largest cat weighed 


Killed by Roosevelt. 
12 


Lions 
Cats............... 4 


Cats 


Taken at Keystone Ranch 


Lions Lions. 


Two cats were 


Going after mountain lions with an ordi- 
nary hunter is the rarest of sport, but when 
in company with a man like Colonel Roose- 
velt the fun assumes a form whiclr is of the 
most exciting and enjoyable to be conceived 
of. In the first place, Colonel Roosevelt is a 
sportsman. It need not be said that he is a 
true sportsman, nora thorough sportsman, a 
royal sportsman, or anyother type—just plain 
sportsman expresses my ideas in every 
The word much in 
fact, that in order one’s meaning 
many adjectives are often prefixed to show 
that the party referred to is not just a plain, 
every-day sportsman, but a higher type than 
the average. If there could be any more ex- 
pressive word than sportsman I would use it, 
but I think not. 
Colonel Roosevelt 
cowmen, 


way. 


is abused—so much so, 


to convey 


has roughed it among 
his share of steer-roping, 
cow-punching, horseback riding and moun- 
taineering; therefore 
He 
average New Yorker 


has done 


distinct 
is as different from the 
who comes to Colorado 


he is of a 


Western type. 


to hunt as the sturdy pine is different from 
the delicate maple. Having the 
ranges of Wyoming and the for 
and having killed all different 
kinds of big game of North with 


ridden 
Dakotas 


years, the 


America, 


THE 


Killed by Dr. Webb. 


At Matthews’ Ranch 


ROOSEVELT’S GUIDE ON THE HUNT. 


THE AUTHOR.) 


HUNT. 


15. 


.Finished Feb. 


. 227 lbs. 
39 Ibs. 


Killed by Stewart. 

. (of which 3 were 
Lions kittens) _ 4 


At Foreman’'s Ranch 
2 


‘ 
killed on road between Meeker and Keystone Ranch. 


one or two exceptions Colonel Roosevelt is 
at once the typical rider and hunter. He 
sits a horse as gracefully, whether it is gal- 
loping over timber or over rocky 
as if the animal were on dress parade 
on the smooth streets of a city. He is a con- 
genial companion on the hunt, always will- 
ing to share his part of the hardships, but 
never avaricious to accept his portion of the 
glory. He is always among the first to be in 
at the killing, for, being a reckless but sure 
rider, there is no one who can outdo him in 
getting over rough country to reach a desired 
goal. He is the last man to ask to pull for 
camp if there is any hope of getting game, 
and many an evening when we were riding 
the ridges together, or following the most 
inviting draws, have we scented game (and 
got it, after an ordinary hunter would 
have returned to camp, too tired after the 
day’s hunt to further explore. 

Hunting lions and hunting bear differ in 
at least one essential feature. In bear hunt- 
ing you may see your quarry, and after trav- 
eling many miles allow him to slip away; but 
there is no escape for the lion or cat, once 
they are sighted by either the dogs or hunt- 
ers. For a lion or cat will always 
while a bear will lead his pursuers through 


down 
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reugh country, over windfalls which impede 
the progress of horse and hound, and never 
stops until he is brought to bay. Even then 
he will sometimes get away, for the dogs 
may not be able to hold him until the hunt- 
ers come up. If a fresh lion track is found it 
is, in modern slang, “all day with that lion,” 
as his hide is almost sure to hang before the 
sun goes down. 

I had at the disposal of the Roosevelt 
party, Which included Dr. Gerald Webb and 
P. C. Steward, eighteen lion and bear dogs, 
and some of my best horses. I do not wish 
to be egotistic in quoting Colonel Roosevelt's 
verdict of the work of these dogs. He was 
niuch interested in their work and said he 
never saw their equal for tracking up and 
tackling game. He was also much impressed 


with the training that has taught them never 


to run a deer or elk. I have them so well 
trained now that they will pay no more at- 
tention to deer or elk than to cattle in a 
pasture. 

The colonel was particularly amused at 


the behavior of one of the young dogs. 1 
will first explain that in order to keep my 
pack replenished to counterbalance the dogs 
that die off or are killed while hunting (we 
had two killed on the hunt of which I write), 
I must keep up breeding nearly all the time, 
and therefore always have one or two young 
dogs to break in. This I do by placing them 
in the pack and chastising them severely 
when they disobey orders. I put a young 
pup in the pack one day when we started on 
our hunt, but as soon as he saw a bunch of 
deer he made off for them. When he came 
back I gave him a good slapping. It was 
not long before we again came across deer, 
when he put off after them in the same man 
ner as before. I gave him another dose of 
the same medicine, and we watched his ac- 
tions carefully after that. The next day we 
again came across deer, and while it seemed 
at first that he would make a dash for them, 
he hesitated, looked at me in a foolish way, 
and sneaked off toward the balance of the 
pack. This amused us all very much, but 
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COL, ROOSEVELT AND DR. WEBB 


Colonel 
very 


particularly Roosevelt, 
that pup 


whenever the test came and he was able to 


who prized 
highly after that, especially 


overcome the temptation to give chase. 

One thing which impressed the members 
of our party was the number of fresh deer 
carcasses encountered while riding for game. 
A number of carcasses, some with a shoulder 
eaten away, the neck or other portion gone, 
were seen, and in most 
showed that they were killed by mountain 
lions. I wish to here refute a statement that 
has been made in print. A _ lion 
prowl in search of the young of deer to the 
exclusion of the animals, but will 
kill either large or small when driven to it 
by hunger. The majestic buck, and lord of 
all the little bucks, is not immune from the 


cases the evidence 


does not 


older 


LOCATING SHOT WOUND IN CAT, 


ravages of these animals when they are out 
for meat, 

We were especially favored with good 
weather conditions during the most of the 
five weeks that Colonel Roosevelt hunted 
There was plenty of snow all the 
making tracking good, while at no 
time did the cold seriously interfere. Colo- 
rado certainly stood in with the weather man 
during that time, much to the disadvantage 
of “felis concolor.’ 


with me. 
time, 


I will say before commencing my account 
of the hunt proper that I started to keep a 
diary of the trip, but I lost my coat, in which 
the memoranda was placed, while riding 
after a lion between the Keystone ranch and 
the Matthews ranch. The coat was sagged off 
the saddle while we were going through 
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JOHN GOFF AND SOME OF HIS DOGS. 


some heavy, brushy timber, and, not knowing 
within a mile or two where it was lost, I 
never went back to look for it. Therefore, 
the incidents here related are all from mem- 
ory, and while the details in the main will 
be found to be accurate, yet any errors re- 
garding minor facts will, I hope, be over- 
looked. 

Colonel Roosevelt and party arrived at 
Meeker on the evening of January 11, and 
stopped ‘at the Meeker hotel, the only first- 
class hotel in the town, run by a sportsman 
of sportsmen, Rube S. Ball. Here they re- 
mained one night, and on the morning of 
the 12th we mounted our horses and struck 
out for my ranch, which lies twelve miles 
porthwest of Meeker, hunting en route. ‘The 
colonel killed a lynx before we were far 
from Meeker, which added snap and enthu- 
siasm to the trip right at the very start. 
When within about three miles of the ranch 
the dogs picked up a fresh track of a bob- 
cat, running it a mile or two, when it treed. 
It was no trick for Colonel Roosevelt to kill 
it when we came up. 


We reached the ranch about sundown, 
and, after a supper prepared by Mrs. Goff 
(who, by the way, was our cook during the 
entire hunt), we sat around and swapped 
hunting experiences until it was time to 
retire. 

On the morning of the 13th all hands 
arose early, and when the cobwebs had been 
wiped from our eyes we all felt happy at 
the prospects of a good day’s hunt. We 
started for the Keystone ranch, fourteen 
miles from my place, and were fortunate 
in getting another cat. The dogs ran it in 
a hole in the rocks and pulled it out, finish- 
ing it about the time we came up. (The ~ 
country over which we were then hunting— 
and which is, in fact, about the character of 
country within the boundary of all the hunt- 
ing done on the trip—was rough cedar ridges, 
dotted here and there with rocky ledges and 
sand hills. The altitude is about 5,500 feet, 
that of Meeker being 6,000). After killing 
one cat we cold-trailed a lion, but the track 
was too old, so it was abandoned, and we 
went direct to the Keystone ranch, arriving 


} 
we 
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BOXER, THE VETERAN LION DOG, AND HIS VICTIM. 


there shortly after dark. Here we were met 
by Mr. Wilson, the foreman, and Mr. Saby, 
an employe of four or five years’ standing. 
After supper, and the usual ceremonies of 
exchanging jokes and yarns, we abandoned 
the homelike fireside for soft, warm 
sleeping very soundly until morning. 
On the morning of the 14th we com- 
menced hunting below the Keystone ranch, 
where Colonel Roosevelt killed the first lion 
of the trip. The dogs picked up a fresh trail 
and soon his lionship treed. 


beds, 


While on our 
Way to the tree where the lion was located 
we espied a cottontail rabbit under a tree, 
and Stewart immediately jumped from his 
horse and photographed the little animal, 
after crawling up to within six feet of it. 
Dr. Webb, who is a very congenial and en- 
tertaining young man, ventured to suggest 


not having been able to think of anything 
more ludicrous—that we stop and eat lunc|) 
before tackling the lion. Judging by thi 
noise that was being made by the dogs 

we not as yet having come within sight of 
the quarry, but knowing from the sound of 
the dogs that it was treed—I believe that 
some of my “fighters” would have lost their 
voices if we had prolonged 
longer. 


our approach 
I will here say that to the hunter 
who has been used to killing bear and lion 
behind a pack of good dogs, there is nothing 
more musical to his ears than the chorus set 
up by them when they have the game at bay. 
It was on more than one occasion during 
our hunt almost impossible to make oneself 
be heard within a radius of fifty feet of the 
dogs when a tion was treed, and during the 
pleasant but exciting intermission left for 


COL. ROOSEVELT PREPARING TO STAB A LION, 


LION'S BODY SEEN IN LOWER RIGHT HAND CORNER 
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ROUGH MAP OF THE HUNTING COUNTRY. 


the taking of photos or the inspection of the 
animal before the fatal shot was fired. 

I am diverging, however, from that lion 
which we had—in a tree. When we got to 
within thirty or forty yards of where the 
animal was located he jumped from the tree 
and ran about 150 yards, when the fighters 
(composed of two dogs, each of one-half bull 
and one-half shepherd extraction, and one 
dog one-half bloodhound, three in all), over- 
took the lion. They were having a rough- 


and-tumble fight, with the honors about even, 


when we came up. In order to save the dogs 

for they were being bitten and scratched 
up horribly and it was too risky to shoot— 
the colonel ran into the thick of the fight and 
stabbed the lion behind the foreleg. He 
aimed for the handiest part of the body ex- 
posed, although in his subsequent exploits 
of this nature he usually got the heart. 

This act on the part of Colonel Roosevelt 
drew forth our heartiest admiration, and we 
considered him a hero at once. This is some- 
thing which, while I would do myself in a 
close emergency, yet it is a feature of lion 
hunting which I would not care to make a 
practice of. It is dangerous work at best, 
for in the position in which it is neces- 
sury to meet the foe, the latter could easily 
lift a paw and strike him in the face, or 


catch him in the leg or arm with its teeth. 
It is usually kept too busy with the dogs to 
spring, even if, as would be rare, it were so 
inclined. There has been much very tire- 
some stuff written for the daily press about 
this stabbing work of the governor’s. Of 
course no sportsman has gulped it down 
without making due allowance for the idiots 
who framed it, or for the editors who passed 
on it; but, while I have killed over 300 lions 
myself, and have been among them for 
nearly twenty years, yet I would not care to 
tackle them in the off-hand, fearless manner 
in which the colonel did on this trip. 

We reached camp early on the evening of 
the fourteenth, for we all felt good over our 
success thus far. This lion we packed to 
camp, carcass and all, as we needed feed for 
the dogs. Their meat diet consisted entirely 
ot lion and horse flesh, I having purchased 
three old horses for this purpose. 

Good fortune and the weather continued 
to smile on us, and when these two combi- 
nations are met with on a hunting trip, glad, 
indeed, is the man who rides. The weather 
continued warm, and with plenty of snow on 
the ground, tracking was excellent. 

On the 15th we hunted below the Key- 
stone ranch, going across Ted’s guich. We 
ran onto the track of a cat, but it went in a 
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hole in the ground and was lost. After a 
great deal of careful hunting we were un- 
able to locate another fresh track of either 
cat or lion, so returned to camp empty- 
handed. 

On the 16th we ran across a fresh lion 
track between House gulch and Willow 
gulch. He treed very quickly, when Dr. 
Webb killed him, after shooting him three 
times. The dogs had little difficulty in finish- 
ing him. Stewart was sick on this day, so 
did not accompany us. The colonel and Dr. 
Webb never had more fun than on this day’s 
hunt. Dr. Webb’s witticisms and Colonel 
Roosevelt’s hearty humor added much to 
the congeniality which reigned supreme 
wherever these two jovial spirits predomi- 
nated. This feeling, coupled with the suc- 
cess of the day’s hunt, made the return to 
camp a march triumphant. 

On January 17th we had a very unique 
experience with a large lion. The dogs 
chased the animal into a hole in the ground. 
He was “smooth” enough to remain the 
greater part of the time at the entrance to 
the hole, where he fought the dogs to a 
stand-still. He had an advantage in posi- 
tion, as he was well protected from the rear, 
and dealt some telling blows to several of 
the dogs. There happened to be two exits 
to the cave, one on the side hill and another 
running at an angle from the top. Into the 
top hole one of my best fighters, Baldy, 
went—a half bull and half shepherd. When 
the lion was afterward driven farther into 
the hole by the pack of dogs we heard some 
hard fighting going on, and as Baldy never 


afterward reappeared, it is presumed that hx 
was killed by the lion, which we afterward 
smoked. He wasa cute old critter, for while 
the smoke was choking the last spark from 
his life, and the opening to fresh air was 
always in sight, yet he preferred a silent 
death to a chance of freedom which the 
path through the pack of howling dogs of- 


©SOING UP HILL FOR SHOT AT LION IN TREE, 


fered. He had tasted of the teeth of those 
dogs before, and with a rock for a pillow, 
sage-brush smoke for incense, and the deaf- 
ening din and noise of the dogs as a funeral 
hymn, this monarch of many a conquest over 
deer and calves expired in silence. A blood- 
hound went into the hole and pulled him out 
far enough for us to reach him, when he was 
dragged out and skinned, the carcass being 
left, a custom followed with all but the first 


JIM, ONE OF THE PRIZE DOGS. ROOSEVELT TO RIGHT AND WEBB TO LEFT. 
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lion. This animal cut up the other dogs 
frightfully, but Dr. Webb—always on hand 
to render assistance, and one of the most 
valuable men around camp or on the hunt 
with whom I have ever traveled—gave all 
the medical attention to them that was possi- 
ble, being compelled to sew up some bad 
cuts in two of the dogs. 

Lion No. 4 was secured on the 20th. It 
was a yearling, which Stewart first photo- 
graphed in the tree and afterward shot. 
Being very small, it was easily finished by 
the pack after it fell to the ground. I forgot 
to mention that three kittens belonging to 
one of the lions’ previously killed, were 
turned over to Mr. Stewart. 

On January 25th business called Dr. Webb 


and Mr. Stewart home, but Colonel Roosevelt 
announced that he was having too good a 
time to leave for a while longer, so decided 
to remain. Up to this time we had secured 
seven lions and four or five cats, which was 
considered very good luck. It was with 
much regret that we bade our Colorado 
Springs friends good-bye and received their 
hearty good wishes for a continuance of the 
fine sport which we had been having. I will 
give the readers of Outdoor Life an account 
of the continuance of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
hunt for the May number. It was full of 
interesting incidents, and will describe the 
killing of the largest lion which it has ever 
been my good fortune to see. 


SPRING BREEZE. 


The Spring Breeze frolics in wanton glee, 
And wafts her perfumed kisses 

To the brown, old earth who smiles, and glows 
And thrills with a thousand blisses. 


She empties her girdle of sweet wild flowers 
Out on the virgin grasses; 

And in her train, with blue, blue eyes 
The modest violet passes. 


The green leaves murmur all around, 


For she, the Queen, is near; 
And Grasshoppers chirp, and young birds sing, 
And all is sweet to hear. 


Young lovers’ feet are soft in flowers; 
And young love’s kisses sweet, 

For the fair Spring Breeze has woven a spell, 
And first-loves’ hours are fleet. 


JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY .... 


PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M, D. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 


novice has 


HEN the photographic 
(U tired of “taking” the baby 


household pets, including his wife, 


and 


if he happens to have one (and if 
he hasn’t he is liable to borrow one for the 
occasion—these amateurs are up to. all 
sorts of tricks), in manifold attitudes, he 
naturally turns his attention—uas naurally 
as a duck takes to water—to the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the various apart- 
ments of his dwelling. This would be easy 
if it were not for the lack of light and the 
deep shadows that prevail indoors and 
cause interiors to present strong contrasts. 
Near the windows, of course, the light is 
very 


strong, but the shadows deepen as 


one recedes from them. 


As I am not attempting to write a learned 
discourse on the subject to which this mod- 
est article is devoted, but merely desire 
to give the unvarnished views of an ama- 
teur on a topic that is of interest to all 
his fellow dabblers in the black art, I will 
say at once, without any circumlocution, 
whatsoever, that most of the failures of 
the tyro in the photography of interiors 
are due to underexposure. 

Where the light is as unevenly distribut- 
ed as it is in most rooms it is almost im- 
possible to estimate the duration of the 
exposure required to produce perfect re 
Pho- 


tographers of experience have a knack of 


sults with any degree of accuracy. 


guessing at the proper length of exposure, 
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and nine times out of ten obtain excellent 
results, because they know that the whole 
secret of the matter is in giving the nega- 


IN THE PARLOR, 


tive plenty of time. The advice of a vet- 
eran disciple of Daguerre to go away and 
temporarily forget the camera is sound and 
based upon the lessons of the past. Over- 
exposure may be corrected by development 
and reduction, but in the case of underex- 
posure the only thing that can be done is 
to throw the negative away and try again. 
In other words, it means a waste of time 
and material. 

In some instances, as when traveling in 
Europe, the amateur may never get an- 
other opportunity to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the grand interiors of some of the 
cathedrals and castles he visits, and should, 
therefore, be particularly careful to make 
exposures of such length that there will 
be no douubt concerning the outcome. If 


necessary, a ten per cent soluticn of bro- 
mide of potassium may be added to the 
developer as a restrainer and aid in pro- 
ducing a brilliant negative, full of detail 
and a proper contrast of light and shade. 

For fear that my observations may be 
misinterpreted, I hasten to add that they 
merely apply to “interior” photography in 
general. In every case the amateur must 
use his judgment and time his exposure 
according to circumstances. It will never 
do to uncap the lens in a room that is 
brilliantly lighted from three sides and 
then go away and forget all about it. In 


“MY AINE FIRESIDE.” * 


some apartments an exposure of a frac- 
tion of a minute may answer. 

To some of my readers the above re- 
marks may seem superfluous, but to those 
of us who have seen misguided novices at- 
tempt to take snap shots in convention 
halls and tourists train their detective 
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cameras on the dimly-lit interior of a house 
of worship, they will not appear out of 
place. Even instantaneous photography 
has its limitations. 

Experience has shown that diffused day- 
light is preferable to bright sunlight in 
“taking” interiors, and in some instances 
it may be necessary to shut the latter out 
by covering the windows with white tissue- 
paper. A side light will almost always pro- 
duce better effects than illumination from 
other directions, lights and shadows being 
more sharply defined. This is well illus- 
trated by the photographs shown herewith. 
In the case of “In the Library” and “My 
Aine Fireside” the side illumination places 
the various articles in a sharp relief, an 


IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


effect that is wholly lost in the picture 
entitled “In the Parlor.” In the last men- 
tioned instance the light was derived from 
three directions. The photographs, by the 
way, are reproductions of scenes in the 
authors’ home. My readers may be inter- 


ested to learn that the inscription on the 
library mantle-piece* was taken from the 
Spanish of Alonzo of Arragon, who lived 
many centuries ago and evidently a man of 
parts. There is only one thing that grieves 
me in connection with this particular phi- 
losophy of the hearth, to wit, as the law- 
yers say, that I cannot literally carry it 
into effect. I have old wood to burn and 
sometimes stretch my weary bones be- 
fore the cheerful glow of the hearth-fire, 
deeply engrossed in tomes of old. I even 
have a few old friends, a very few, so 
limited in number that I can count them 
on my fingers’ ends. But I lack the old 
wine to drink, the priceless stuff that is 
going to waste in the cellar of some rich 
man afflicted with the gout. Such is fate! 
I believe that old wine is made of sour 
grapes. 

In focusing on interiors—to get back to 
photography once more—care should be 
taken not to include a window, as the light, 
reflected from the back of the plate, will 
give rise to fog. In case the inclusion of 
a window is unavoidable, or desirable for 
some reason, recourse should be had to 
a backed or nonhalation plate. A piece of 
black paper, corresponding to the size of 
the plate pasted on the back of the latter, 
may answer. 

Even when a nonhalation plate is used, 
the best results are insured by making a 
double exposure, that is to say a short one 
for the window, with the shade up, and a 
longer one for the remainder of the photo- 
graph, with the shade down. By means of 
these double exposures some charming pic- 
tures may be produced—showing, for in- 
stance, a picturesque and inviting window 
seat and a vista of the garden or the dis- 
tant mountains. 

But in some instances, luckily few in 
number, the amateur will find it almost 
impossible to photograph certain interiors 
without the aid of artificial light, which, of 
course, means flashlight. A natural effect 
may be produced in such cases by having 
the light fall from the top, as though it 
emanated from a hanging lamp or chande- 


*“Old wood best to burn, old wine to 
drink, old friends to trust and old authors 
to read. 
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lier. A good plan is to set off one of the 
popular cartridges from the top of a step- 
ladder, after the lamp or gaslight has had 
sufficient time to produce an impression on 
the plate. The uninitiated, looking at such 
a picture, will often exclaim: “How did you 
do it? I didn’t know you could take the 
picture of a room by gaslight!” 

A few words as regards the camera may 
not be out of place. Any kind of a cam- 
era will do, as long as it rests on a firm sup- 
port and is placed in a perfectly straight 
position, either horizontal or vertical. 
Every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent jarring. There should be no walking 
in the room during the exposure, as any 
movement of the camera might give rise to 
a blurred image. A wide angle lens is pre- 
ferable, but a rapid rectilinear will answer 
the purpose. Those who have written on 
the subject, do not agree with reference to 
stops. Some advocate a full opening, oth- 
ers advise the amateur to obtain the proper 
focus with a full opening and then to in- 
sert the smallest stop to obtain greater de- 
tail. I believe it is wise to determine the 
size of the stop in accordance with the 
lighting. If there is an abundance of light, 
there is no objection to small stopes. Some- 
times the amateur may experience some 
difficulty in focussing at all, owing to the 
lack of light. Under such circumstances 
I have found it convenient to focus on the 
light of a candle held, if possible, on a line 
with the view about to be photographed. 
As the exposure is prolonged, the fastest 
plate on the market commends itself. Any 
good developer will do, but care should be 
taken to insure gradual development; in 
other words the development should be 
tentative. It is a good plan to prepare two 
developers, one weaker than the other and 
to begin development in the first, trans- 
ferring the plate to the second, if the image 
is too slow in making its appearance. 

Detroit, Mich. 


SOME POINTERS PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Here is a little hint 


for workers in films. Don’t soak them in 
glycerine, it really doesn’t do any good at 
all; instead, after they are dry place one in 


the printing frame as if you were going to 


take a print, back it up with a piece of heavy 
paper or cardboard, and put the back of the 
printing frame in place. Now expose to the 
flame of a bright lamp as if you were tak- 
ing a print, placing the frame about five 
inches from the light, and leave it there for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, so that the glass 
becomes so hot that you can barely hold 
your finger on it. 

When you take the print out it will be 
flat, and will remain so, too. The same re- 
sult isobtained by placing the printing 
frame in the hot sun, or you can use a flat- 
iron, but care should be taken when using 
this last method not to burn the film. 

Here’s another hint which I take pleas- 
ure in giving: Get a Wager exposure scale 
to tell you how long to expose. The price 
was so low that I thought it was a fake, but 
instead it’s the finest thing I’ve ever seen. 

HOWARD RHODE. 


In the cut of “The Dining Room,” pub- 
lished this month in Dr. Erichsen’s article on 
‘Interiors,’ we wish to call the attention of 
our readers to the gas light effect which is 
noticeable about the gas globes, the lights 
appearing to be in use. This effect was pro- 
duced in the manner indicated in Dr. Erich- 
sen’s article. The picture was taken by 
means of flash-light, a magnesium cartridge 
being set off from the top of a stepladder 
that was out of view. 


“Photography” gives as the simplest 
method of avoiding halation, the dulling 
of the back of the plate by means of 
putty, preferably with some chrome yel- 
low added. As linseed oil, one of the 
constituents of putty, has been proved to 


have the power of fogging plates, togeth- 
er with turpentine and various other oils 
and extracts, it probably would not be 
advisable to thus treat plates very long 
before use. 


A good story is told on one of our pop- 
ular photographers. <A few days, or 
weeks, ago, the aforesaid photographer 
was called upon to photograph a corpse. 
After everything was in readiness the 
photograph man stepped behind the 
camera and striking the usual atittude, 
prepared to remove the cap for the im- 
pression. With his most pleasing smile 
he touched the cap and said, “now, look 
pleasant, please.” Of course the laugh 
was on the photographer, who, be it said, 
can take a josh as well as anybody. 
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PHOTO BY H. ERICHSEN, M. D., DETROIT. 
A FIELD FLOWER. 


Winner of First Prize in Outdoor Life’s Competition for April. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN 


COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 
OFFICERS: 
H. D. SMITH, President, 
GEO. L. BEAM, Vice-President and Secretary, 
GEO. A. GREEN, Treasurer. 


CLUB LECTURE COURSE. 

The club has decided to resume the course 
of lectures on subjects interesting to ama- 
teur photographers, and below is given the 
dates and subjects of lectures for the next 
thirty days. The effort to obtain for these 
lectures those who are best able to speak 
on the given subjects, by reason of their 
ability and experience, has been most suc- 
cessful, as shown by the names of the lectur- 
ers, and considerable pleasure and profit will 
without doubt be derived from the course. 

The lectures will be given at the club 
rooms, 329 Sixteenth street, beginning at 8 
p. m., sharp, and all interested in photo- 
graphy are cordially invited to attend. No 
admission will be charged. 

April 5—“Color Photography,” Mr. F. P. 
Stevens. 

April 12—“'The Carbon Process,’ Mr. C. 
W. Judd. 

April 19—“Snap Shots Abroad,” 
Chas. M. Carter. 

April 26—“Composition,” Mr. F. P. Sauer- 
wen. 


Prof. 


The suburbs of Denver offer many and 
varied subjects for the photographer, but 
this seems to be unknown to many of the 
amateurs here. A committee has explored 
the ground in every direction, with the result 
that hundreds of pretty little spots have 
been located and routes that will take in one 
or more of them mapped out. Every Sun- 
day at 2 p. m. street car excursions will 
leave the club rooms, the excursionists being 
prepared to possess themselves of any and 
all views offered by the spots on the route 
for the day. The excursions will be in 
charge of one of the committee, and all in- 
terested in photography, whether members 
of the club or not, are invited to present 
themselves at the given hour, arrayed in 
their heavy shoes and _ barb-wire-proof 
clothes, 

The enlarging room is growing in favor 
every day, and now that a ten-inch concen- 


OF THE WES?r 


trator is to be added to the new enlarging 
apparatus recently installed, it is expected 
tbat the light meter will have to work over- 
time making bromide enlargements and en- 
larged negatives. The members have been 
so successful with enlargements since the 
advent of the new enlarging camera that 
many of them have abandoned their large 
outfits, and small cameras, clear down to 
344x414, are the proper thing. As a result 
of this leaning to small sizes, the member 
does not look so much like a_ pack-horse 
when he starts out to make pictures, and he 
likewise has more money to jingle in his 
pockets. 


LOCAL NOTES. 


One who has not visited the club rooms 
recently will be greatly surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the reception room. <A new 
carpet, new writing desk, large, leather- 
upholstered easy chairs, and a table littered 
with all the latest photographic magazines, 
make it a most comfortable place to spend 
one’s loafing time. 


Major Wm. Cooke Daniels has been ap- 
pointed the official critic of the club, and at 
intervals, to be announced later, he will point 
out the good and bad points in all prints 
submitted by members of the criticism com- 
mittee. 


The club was well represented at the San 
Francisco exhibition, held at the Mark Hop- 
kins Institute, and many of the prints re- 
ceived very favorable comment. 


The club was also well represented at the 
annual exhibition of the Camera Division of 
the Wilkesbarre Wheel Club, held at Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, in February. A goodly 
share of the honors fell to the members of 
the club, as J. B. Gorton’s “A Marine Thor- 
oughfare was awarded first prize, and H. C, 
Rubincam’s ‘Portrait’? captured the third 
prize. 


The appearance in town last month of a 
3144x414 outfit, with a lens that cuts sharp at 
f.7.7., and at that opening enables one to 
make exposures on cloudy days at one- 
hundredth of a second, caused some com- 
ment among the champions of the small out- 
fit movement, and it is rumored that the ex- 
chequers of at least six members have been 
somewhat depleted as a result of orders 
booked by one of the stock houses. ° 
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THORNS IN THE AMATEUR'S PATH. 

I have heard and read of many experi- 
ences of peoples’ first photographing, 
but should my younger brother ever 
become noted as an amateur photo- 
grapher he will havea story to tell which 
I venture will equal any other actual 
happening. 

Having bought him a Bull’s-Eye cam- 
era, I gave him a few meager instructions 
and started him out on Christmas morn- 
ing to perform his first work in the art of 
making photographs. After exposing 
all his films at either man, beast, or bird, 
or whatever chanced to be so misfortu- 
nate as to pass within his sight, he was 
prepared to take a second step in the art, 
or that of developing. After losing all 


patience with film after film, I was una- 
ble to obtain but one and only one effect 
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from each and every exposure which he 
had made out of at least four dozen, and 
which seemed to be but poorly defined- 
a round object marked withan “X” across 
the face. Afterseverely questioning him 
and finding no defects in his operating 
so far, I instructed him to take his cam- 
era, while I observed a few practice ex- 
posures which he made about the room. 
Finally a smile crept over my face I am 
sure. I returned to the films and held 
them to the light—yes, it was plain 
enough now: He had made all his ex- 
posures with the wrong end of the camera 
toward him, and each and every photo- 
graph which he had obtained was no 
other than the top button of his panta- 


loons. H. B. JONEs. 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO, 


THE CONFESSION. 
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NEGATIVE ON LOVELL PLATE. 


A NORTH CAROLINA MOONSHINER, 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 
(See Illustration in this department.) 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901. 

May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 

June—Architecture. 

July—Floral Photography. 

August—Still Life. 

Septem ber— Mountain Scenery. 

October— Portraiture. 

November—Animal Studies. 


December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 
ject). 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
[The June coupon may be found on 
last reading pageofthisissue. Thename 


and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
couponenclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


**Outdoor Life” isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


Offices : — 616-617 Charles Block. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER, 


Editor. Manager. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu- 
ances must be in hand not later than the roth of the month 


preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. 


THE COMING BUNDESFEST. 


There are some Trojan efforts being ex- 
erted for the success of an event to transpire 
in San Francisco July 14-23 that draws forth 
our hearty applause. We refer to the third 
national shooting festival of the National 
Schuetzen Bund of the United States. Ever 
since the prize was awarded to San Fran- 
cisco the rifle shooters of that city have 
labored almost incessantly, day and night, 
for the achievement of a success in this tour- 
nament which would eclipse all previous ef- 
forts, and never before have such honest 
efforts been so amply rewarded. The prizes 
already offered far outweigh in both number 
and value those of any other bund festival, 
and many more are yet to be heard from. 
One of the latest prizes reecived -was the 
sum of $1,500 in cash from the Brewers’ 
Association of San Francisco. This came as 
a big surprise to the managers of the 
Bundesfest. who received it with the grate- 
ful thanks of every rifleman on the Pactfic 
coast. 


We extend our hearty congratulations to 
the ritlemen of our sister city, and bespeak 
for them the greatest tournament in this 
line that has ever before been attempted. 
They deserve success. 


OUR ROOSEVELT ARTICLES. 


In this number we publish the first in- 
stallment of a full and authentic account of 
Vice President Roosevelt’s hunt in Colorado, 
the concluding part being held for our May 
number. The story is written by John B. 
Goff, Colonel Roosevelt’s guide while in Col- 
orado, and will embrace not only the first 
two weeks during which Mr. Phil B. Stew- 
art and Dr. Gerald Webb accompanied Mr. 
Roosevelt, but also the three weeks which 
the vice president remained with Mr. Goff. 

During the latter part of the hunt Mr. 
Roosevelt was more successful than during 
the first two weeks, and as Mr. Goff was 
then his sole companion while hunting, this 
matter will not only be valuable reading for 
our army of sportsman friends, but Mr. 
roff’s articles will appear exclusively in Out- 
door Life, 

We shall bind in leather the three num- 
bers—March, April and May—containing the 
Roosevelt hunt and sell them on direct orders 
at $1.00 each. It is a very nice way to secure 
and preserve this valuable matter, while the 
book will be a creditable addition to any 
library. We will receive orders from now 
until May 1st, and will be able to deliver 
about May 15th. Remittance should be made 
with each order, the book being sent post- 
paid. 


A matter about which very little has been 
said is the ridding of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional park of the mountain lions therein. 
These animals destroy so much game that 
it has been advocated that the government 
provide means for their entire extinction 
from the park. We believe that such action 


should receive the endorsement of every 
sportsman. Of course there is hardly any 
doubt that in a few years the park would be 
nearly as full of them as ever, thereby ne- 
cessitating another round-up, yet we believe 
the game is well worth the candle. 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. 


THE NEW IDAHO GAME LAW. 


It is indeed refreshing to read over the 
new game law just enacted by the Idaho 
Legislature, a copy of which 
ceived from Mr. C. 8S. Moody, the senator 
from Shoshone county. Mr. Moody, by the 
way, is one of the prominent sportsmen of 
Idaho, and it was due largely to his efforts 
that the bill was passed. 


we have re- 


After reading the measure over carefully 
we find but one criticism to offer regarding 
it, and that is partly accounted for by the 
plentitude of all kinds of game in that state 
—namely, it is too lenient regarding the num- 
ber of big game animals allowed to each per- 
son. The allowance is as follows: One male 
moose or caribou, two elk, four deer, three 
antelope, one mountain sheep, one mountain 
goat. This, it seems, should have been cut 
down considerably. However, considering 
the fact that a game bill is such a compli- 
cated measure, requiring so many regula- 
tions, there is very few states in the country 
with a more ideal game law than Idaho. We 
consider Colorado has a good law now, but 
there are many criticisms to make. Utah 
has a good law, but there are many bad mis- 
takes in it. (But before we go further we 
want to congratulate our sister states of 
Idaho and Utah on the modern ideas and 
acute wisdom which prompted both of them 
to abolish the spring shooting of ducks.) 

We believe Idaho made a good move by 
instituting a license for residents and non- 
residents. Although we publish in this de- 
partment this issue a protest from one of our 
subscribers, Mr. Oswald Hicks of Macon, 
Missouri, on the licensing of non-residents, 
yet we are in sympathy with such legisla- 
tion, and believe that if every state contain- 
ing big game were to adopt license clauses, 
it would work no hardship on any in the 
end. We are in favor of a low, uniform 
license law among the Western states, rather 
than a high license in one state, a low one 
in another, and no license at all in still an- 
other. 


A brief synopsis of some of the features 
of the Idaho law follows: 

Open season on moose, caribou, elk, 
deer, mountain sheep, mountain goats and 
anteplope, September 1 to December 31. 

Open season on prairie chickens, sage 
hens, grouse and all species of wild duck 
and goose, August 15 to December 31. 

Mongolian pheasants are protected for 
three years. 

Beaver are protected for five years. 

Swan are protected the year round. 

Resident license, $1; non-resident, $20. 

Non-resident, game bird license only, $5. 

Non-resident fish license, $1. 

All sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, 
city marshals, police officers, etc., are made 
ex-officio game and fish wardens. 


AGAINST NON-RESIDENT LICENSE. 


’ Macon, Mo., Feb. 19, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I notice in the Febru- 
ary number of Outdoor Life the results of 
the sportsman’s conventions held in your city 
December 28-29, 1900, in which said conven- 
tion recommended some very wise laws to 
be enacted by your Legislature protecting 
the game within the boundaries of Colorado. 
No real sportsman could object to the ma- 
jority of these recommendations, but I, as 
a non-resident, who occasionally makes a 
trip to the hunters’ paradise of the Rockies, 
do seriously object to one recommendation 
made by said convention—that is, the tax- 
ing of non-residents a $25 license for the 
privilege of taking a couple of shots annu- 
ally in your state. 

I feel that I voice the sentiment of a 
large majority of sportsmen of the Mississip- 
pi valley when I enter a protest against 
said license. First, the actual cost to a non- 
resident going to your state for the purpose 
of hunting is already enormous in the way 
of guides, teams, railroad fare, hotel bills. 
etc., and to this add $25 additional, it simply 
resolves itself into a question of almost a 
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prohibitory tariff to the majority of non- 
residents who would occasionally like a few 
days outing among the horned game of your 
state. 

As Uncle Sam has a vast domain within 
your boundaries in which all his sons have 
a common interest, it does seem a little hard 
that your Legislature should require them 
to pay $25 for the privilege of occasionally 
shooting a deer upon said territory, although 
your Legislature has a right to do so if it so 
elects. Instead of imposing this license upon 
non-residents, I would suggest the idea of 
reducing the number of deer from two, 
which the law now permits, to one deer an- 
nually to be killed by non-residents. This 
would save a great number of animals, and 
where a party of three or four go together 
one deer apiece would be sufficient meat. 
Furthermore, this would give them a chance 
for an outing in the ideal sportsman’s para- 
dise of America, where, under the law sug- 
gested by the convention above referred to, 
a large majority of non-residents would be 
practically prohibited from deer shooting in 
Colorado. 

If you feel so disposed I would be glad 
to have you publish this letter in your maga- 
zine, so that the sporting fraternity may con- 
sider the matter. In Missouri we have the 
finest quail and duck shooting in America, 
and it would look a little selfish on our part 
were we to pass a similar law to that sug- 
gested by the sportsman’s convention above 


noted. Let us not forget in this matter to - 


“do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us.” OSWALD HICKS. 

I think that Outdoor Life is one of the 
brightest periodicals which I have had the 
pleasure of reading for many years, and, 
having. noticed a few copies of it, I am now 
a regular reader of it, getting it at our news 
stand each month. 


We have read Mr. Hicks’ letter with 
much interest; first, because it breathes a 
spirit of true sportsmanship, and, secondly, 
because he touches a weak spot in our own 
hearts, namely, the reduction of the deer 
limit. We shall be glad to receive and pub- 
lish the opinions of any of our Western 
friends on the non-resident license question. 
We, ourselves, believe it is the beginning of 
a popular wave of sentiment which will 
eventually provide big funds in the treas- 


uries of the Western states for the prosecu- 
tion of game law offenders, and which will 
in many other ways assist in the protection 
and preservation of game and fish. Mr. 
Hicks, when he says there is a vast domain 
in Colorado in which all of Uncle Sam’s sons 
have a common interest, forgets that all of 
these sons do not contribute to the appro- 
priations neecssary to maintain the game 
departments of these western states. Thous- 
ands of dollars are necessary to be at the 
disposal of the game department of Colorado 
alone each year in order to even make a 
faint attempt at the enforcement of the laws. 

He says the actual costs to non-residents 
going to and from the game fields is already 
enormous in the way of guides, teams, rail- 
road fare, hotel bills, ete., and that the $25 
additional expense for license, almost re- 
solves itself into a prohibitory tariff. We 
will answer this briefly. If a sportsman can 
afford to spend two or three hundred dollars 
to come to Colorado to shoot, he can easily 
afford to add $25—a very small proportion 
of his total expense—to be used in protecting 
the game for a second or third trip, or pos- 
sibly for his children to hunt. 

We believe that every game state should 
have a nominal non-resident license law, and 
we further believe that Mr. Hicks will soon 
be converted to this belief, too. 


THE NEW ARIZONA GAME LAW. 


We are indebted to our valued corres- 
pondent of Jerome, Arizona, ‘“Deuce-High,” 
for a copy of the new Arizona game law. 
This measure was introduced in the Legis- 
lature by members of the L. A. S., and con- 
tains some very satisfactory provisions, 
principal of which is the closing of the duck 
season on March 1 (which practically means 
the abolishment of spring shooting), the 
limiting of the duck bag to twenty-five birds 
a day, the close limit placed on the deer and 
antelope season (open only from October 15 
to December 15), and the protection of elk, 
mountain goat and mountain sheep the year 
round. The limit on the number of deer and 
antelope (five animals of both species) either 
male or female), is quite liberal, but it must 
be taken into consideration that the ante- 
lope and deer of Arizona will be cavorting 
in high glee after those of Colorado have 
gone forever; for there is not the large num- 
ber of non-residents to disturb the peace of 
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these animals there that there is in this 
state, nor hardly the amount of slaughter 
going on annually that Colorado witnesses. 
Later Arizona will need to cut down her 
deer and antelope limit considerably, but 
when the time comes her sportsmen will un- 
dcoubtedly be abreast of the times in this 
respect. 


THE SETTLERS’ WINTER MEAT. 


Enclosed I hand you a clipping from this 
week’s Herald. I heard these declarations 
made myself, and believe they will bear 
comment, H. A. WILDHACK. 

Meeker, Colo. 

The game trial brought out two points of 
more than ordinary interest, viz.: Attorney 
Ryan in his closing argument declared that 
he would defend, free of cost, any settler 
who was arrested for killing game for food 
purposes during the closed season. When it 
‘ame his turn Attorney Noonan responded 
that the State Game Department never has 
nor never will sanction the arrest and prose- 
cution of a settler for killing game out of 
season, providing use is made of the meat.— 
Meeker Herald. 


Attorney Ryan does not, we believe, voice 
the sentiment of the best people of Meeker, 
for we have consulted with them on the sub- 
ject of winter wheat. There is, however, a 
strong sentiment among the Settlers that 
they be allowed to kill enough deer for food 
purposes to last them the year round, and 
we believe this sentiment is shared by the 
majority of the farmers and ranchmen ip 
the game districts. We also know that to 
such an extent does this idea prevail that it 
is very hard to obtain convictions of settlers 
arrested for killing deer out of season or for 
being found with more game in their pos- 
session than the law allows. 

Regarding Attorney Noonan’s statement 
we would say that he labors under a misap- 
prehension, as the Game Department has 
so far been tied by no strings with the set- 
tlers’ that we know of, having in several 
instances prosecuted them—although in most 
cases without success—for violations of the 
game laws. 


THAT TAXIDERMISTS’ LICENSE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The provision of 
the Colorado game bill, as announced in 
your February issue, compelling all tax- 
idermists to take out a license, is, in my 
opinion, a very good one. Every applicant 
for a license should be examined by a board 
of competent and impartial judges, whose 
duty should be not to pass any one for their 
money, but to see that no one should get a 
license except those that are rightfully en- 
titled to receive the same. If the applicant 
couldn’t pass muster or graduate, as it were, 
and still insisted upon doing “taxidermy 
work (as he would call it), then make it a 
severe penalty of six months’ imprisonment, 
semi-annually, with a re-sentence once a 
year. This might keep him from spoiling 
some poor sportsman’s trophies and speci- 
mens which the owner might value higher 
than anything on earth. 

FRED W. RISING. 
St. Anthony, Idaho. 


A NEW SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Some pleasant news comes from Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, where the sportsmen 
have banded together and formed a sports- 
men’s association. There cannot be too 
many of these organizations. When the 
zame is all gone we will regret that in times 
of plenty there were not more. 

Idaho Springs, Colo., March 9, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—On the 5th day of 
February last the organization of the Clear 
Creek Sportsmen’s Protective League, organ- 
ized for the protection and propagation of 
fish and game, was perfected in this city, 
with a membership of some seventy inter- 
ested persons. 

By direction of the board of management, 
I am authorized to officially inform you of 
our existence, and ask you to say through 
the medium of Outdoor Life, your most ex- 
cellent magazine, that we desire to be put 
in close touch with similar organizations 
throughout the state and nation, to the end 
that the purposes for which we are organ- 
ized may be successfully served. Yours 
truly, A. E. BARKER, Secretary. 
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MONTANA’S NEW GAME LAW. 


rhenew Montana game measure, which 
went into the governor’s hands on March 
13 protects the year round bison, buffalo, 
quail,Chinese pheasants, mountain sheep, 
antelope, caribou and beaver. The open 
season on male moose and elk (two of 
each being the limit) is from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 1. The open season on deer and 
Rocky Mountain goat (six of each being 
the limit) is from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. The 
open season on grouse, prairie chickens, 
pheasants and partridges is named as 
Aug. 15 to Dec. 1—the limit on each being 
20. All protection is removed from brant, 
swan, wild ducks and wild geese—an in- 
excusable bit of legislation even in a 
state where these birds are plentiful. 
The limit on deer and Rocky Mountain 
goat is ridiculously large, and offers a 
splendid field for the inroads of the pro- 
fessional market hunter and taxidermist. 
Two of each of these animals is sufficient 
for any sportsman to want to kill in one 
season. 


A BIG DUCK CLUB. 

There is now in progress of organiza- 
tion one of the most gigantic projects 
in the shape of a duck club’ of which this 
American continent can boast. The big 
Bear River duck swamps of Utah have 
been purchased entire by a party of Colo- 
rado and Utah sportsmen whose inten- 
tion it is to form a duck club limited to 
100 members, and who will build a hand- 
some and commodious club house, pur- 
chase a steam launch, and construct 
improyements which will make the resort 
one of the finest in the world. 

Messrs. A. B. Daniels, Geo. W. Vallery 
and A. EK. McKenzie are three of the 
Colorado sportsmen having the project 
in hand. They will issuea prospectus of 
the plans of the club which will set forth 
the advantages, cost and other features 
connected with a membership in the 
same. This prospectus will be ready in 
a very short time. 


MISSOURI'S GAME MEASURE. 


The new Missouri game bill was in the 
governor’s hands when we went to press 


with this number. It allows the killing 
of one buck deer between Oct. 1 and Jan. 
1. The open season on wild turkeys 
prairie chickens and ruffed grouse is 
from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31; for partridge and 
quail from Nov. 15 to Jan. 15; on ducks 
and geese from Sept. 1 to April 30,and on 
doves from July 1 to Dec. 31. 

Provisions are also made for the licens- 
ing of hunters, both resident and non- 
resident, and the money from this source 
to go into the state fund provided for this 
service. Resident hunters’ license will 
be $1 each and non-residents $10, with 
fifty cents additional forclerical fees. 

(We would call the attention of one of 
our Missouri correspondents tothe above 
license feature, he having written a letter 
appearing in thisnumber in which he op- 
poses the Colorado non-resident license 
clause.) 


FROM THE IDAHO SENATE. 


BOIsE CITY, March 6th, 1901. 
EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE— 

The Senate yesterday, by unanimous 
vote, passed the House committee's Fish 
and Game bill which I trust will receive 
the official sanction of the governor. I 
send you a copy under separate cover. 
Whilethere are many thingsthat I should 
like to have seen different, yet, upon the 
whole I think it a very good measure. 

Much praise is due OUTDOOR LIFE for 
awakening an interest in the protection 
of the fish and game of the west. May 
your light never grow less. 

C.S. Moopy, 
(Senator from Shoshone Co.) 


THE GUN BORE TREATMENT. 

The following is one of many letters received 
by the Anti-Rust and Gun Bore Treatment Co. 
of 35 Warren street, New York: 

‘Before going to the wood this fall | had the 
bore of my 30-40 Winchester treated by your 
company. While away I did not have the op- 
portunity to test the efficiency of the treatment, 
but on my return allowed my rifle to stand 
for two months without cleaning, leaving the 
burnt powder in the barrel. Although a residue 
resembling rust collected on the bore, I was 
surprised and delighted to find on cleaning, at 


the end of that time, that the bore shon» like 
glass and had not been affected in the least. 
Your treatment has certainly done all you claim 
for it. and I should be pleased to recommend it 
to all. EDWARD B. RICE 


“New York.” 
(5) 


“OVIS DALLI.”’ 


Ye stately sires; ye does with maiden eyes; 
Alaskan lambs, embowered in the snow; 
EKnnobled in the North, where glaciers rise, 


And where the foaming torrents sea-ward flow. 


Amid the Arctic ranges ye were born 
And thrown upon the apex of the world. 
Your eyes were mellowed by the midnight morn, 


W here undiscovered glories lie unfurled. 


Ye children of the North—unblemished fawns, 
With hearts made robust by the rush and roar 
Of storms eternal; where the crater yawns, 


And where the avalanche o’erwhelms the shore. 


Ye snow-white innocents—untrammeled waifs, 
Harmless as cossetts from Creation’s fold: 
No ice-ribbed barrier confronts or chafes, 


Or blurs the outline of your vision bold. 


Ye lovely autocrats of earth and air; 
With caps of ermine and with coats of snow; 
We bring you offerings and homage rare, 


And at the feet of grace our gifts bestow. 


Ye charming elves made captive for the time, 
We pour devotion at your snowy shrine; 


We bless your beauty and your forms sublime, 


While round your lineaments our loves entwine. 


Ye gentle offspring of the mountain isles 
That bathe the ocean with their crystal tears: 
Retain your proud demean, nor heed the files 


Of passers by, made restless by their fears. 


Retain your noble bearing, and your gaze 
Beyond the borders of the sun-dried land. 
Your home is northward, and your future days 


A world’s deep admiration shall command. 


Oo. W. 


KINNE. 
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THE MALAMOOT DOGS. 


An attractive feature of the International 
Forest, Fish and Game Exposition, which closed 
at Chicago during the past month, says the 
American Field, after a two weeks’ display, was 
the team of Malamoot dogs from the Yukon 
River district of Alaska. These dogs did not 
possess much sociabiuty, but their wonderful 
powers of endurance in dragging sleighs over 
frozen snow and ice, when the thermometer 
hovers around sixty degrees below zero, sleep- 
ing unprotected in the snow, with only a frozen 
salmon a day for food, is something marvelous. 
These dogs are to the inhabitant of the Yukon 
country what the horse is to the inhabitant of 
the plains; in winter they are harnessed to 
sleighs and in summer vwuey are loaded with 
packs. They will trot merrily along with a 3- 
pound sleigh or pack fifty pounds on their 
backs. The four specimens on exhibition at the 
game show seemed to enjoy the advantages of 
civilization pretty well, but when they join in a 
midnight chorus they drown ‘em all out, and a 
dismal discord on a steam calliope is sweet 
music in comparison, 

A TRADITION OF THE ST. BERNARD 

In the monastery where the St. Bernard dogs 
were originally bred, there is a tradition, which 
the present monks remember well, that the first 
litter of these animals, which subsequently 
came to be known as St. Bernards, was obtain- 
ed by crossing a female Danish dog with a Pyr- 
enese mastiff, who was of great size and closely 


resembled a sheepdog. From this mastiff, it is 
said, the original St. Bernards obtained their 
high degree of intelligence, their fine sense of 
smell and their marvelous memory of places 
and from their Danish ancestress they inherited 
their great bulk and strength. For five hundred 
years the monks have been doing their utmost 
to improve the breed, and history tells us how 
well they have succeeded. From the above 
Swiss experts infer that the St. Bernards of to- 
day, especially the rough-coated ones, have de- 
teriorated in some respects, though on the other 
hand they readily admit that they far surpass 
their ancestors so far as size, color and beauty 
are concerned. They doubt, however, whether 
any of the thoroughbred St. Bernards that are 
now sold for such large sums are as sagacious 
or as alert as those that were reared in the 
famous monastery from century to century.— 
American Field, 


FINE FOX-TERRIER CHANGES HANDS. 

The best fox-terrier dog, or at least one of 
them, ever bred in this country, Norfolk Vic- 
torious, has passed into the hands of F. H. 
Farwell, Orange, Tex., who is starting a kennel, 
and like a sensible man wishes to do it in the 
right way by putting at the head a dog of ac- 
knowledged supremacy and potent as a sire. 
Norfolk Victorious was whelped in June, 1897 
and is by Norfolk Veracity, out of Norfolk 
Sting. and as the name denotes, was bred by 
George H. Gooderham, Toronto, and take him 
ill round is the best dog ever turned out by 


these kennels, and we congratulate Mr. Farwell 
on his judgment and his pluck. 
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NEW YORK BENCH SHOW. 


The entry list for the annual bench show of 
the Westminster Kennel Club, which was held 
at Madison Square Garden Feb, 10 to 22, was the 
largest in the history of the club, numbering 2,- 
Ibs, representing 1,534 dogs, divided into 335 
classes, The attendance was good throughout. 

We take pleasure in publishing in this de- 
partment cuts of two of the favorite dogs at 


this show, namely, Champion Pointer Dusta- 
way, winner of nineteen first and thirteen spe- 
cial prizes in his time, and one of the most sym- 
metrically built dogs of the day. The other is 
that of Champion Setter Ben Law, winner of 
first at New York, Boston and Kansas City 
(open class.) These two dogs are owned re- 
spectively by the Swiftbrook Kennels, Green- 
wich Village, New York, and by Brown & 
Gales, West Rutland, New York. 


CHAMPION BEN LAW. OWNED BY BROWN & GALES, WEST RUTLAND, VT. 
Winner of Ist in New York, Boston, Kansas City (Open Class). 


CH, POINTER DUSTAWAY. OWNED BY SWIFT BROOK KENNELS, GREENWICH VILLAGE, MASS, 


Winner of nineteen firsts and thirteen specials. 
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CANINE CAPERS. 


The Chicago show will be held this year May 
1-4. 


H. M. Phelps of Leavenworth, Kas. has bred 
his English bull-terrier, Lester Beauty, by Ch. 
Woodcote Wonder, to Ch. Little Flyer. 


Herbert Gray, manager of the grand circuit 
racing stable for Thomas W. Lawson of Bos- 
ton, has purchased a pair of Warren 
cocker spaniels for the Lawson stables. 


Lewis's 


The famous English setter sire, Count Glad- 
stone IV., is dead. This dog had a remarkable 
record as a sire of field trial winners. He was 
the property of Vernon Kennels, San Francisco 
Calif. 


William C. Titcomb, treasurer, writes that 
the Mascoutah Kennel Club will hold its elev- 
enth annual bench show, May 1, 2, 2, 4. at First 
Infantry Armory, Sixteenth street and Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 


The Illinois Humane Society is distributing 
circulars containing instructions for the quick- 
est and least painful method in the destruction 
of dogs. The instructions state that for shoot- 
ing a dog a revolver should be held near the 
head, the aim being a little to one side of the 
center of the top of the skull. The shot should 
be fired downward so that the bullet shall go 
through the brain, into or toward the neck, 


Entry blanks are out for the spring meeting 
of the Central Coursing Club. to take place at 
Mankato, Kas., April 16, 17 and 18. Entries close 
on April 16 with Charles F. Horne. The other 
coursing meetings during the month are as fol- 
lows: Abilene, Kas., April 3, 4 and 5, Paul 
Hurd, secretary; Clay Center, Kas.. April 9, 10 
and 11, F. M. Myers Friend, Neb 


secretary; 


April 25, 26 and 27, E. K. Richards, secretary. 


Sales were not very numerous at the Pitts- 
burg show. The Swiss Mountain Kennel sold 
a Blenheim spaniel puppy, also a cocker spaniel 
Mr. J. W. Phillips sold the pointer puppy Speck- 
le Girl. Mr. Albert Hartick sold the first prize 
Irish terrier Dora Tyrone to Mr. W. J. Love. 
Mr. Edward H. Pew sold his St. Bernard dog 
St. Valentine, first in the limit class. Mr. 
George Porter sold his Welsh terrier Mamie 
Taylor, first prize winner, to Mr. George Thom- 
as, for $150. 


The Iowa Field Trial Association has not yet 
definitely decided on Emmetsburg as the place 
for holding this year's trials, although in all 
probability that place will eventually be select- 
ed. At toe business meeting last yvear, all were 
in favor of claiming August 27th as the date for 
beginning the trials, excepting Mr. Ver Veer 
the secretary, who advocated the same date as 
last year, viz., August 20th. Since then all of 
the officers view the matter as Mr. Ver Veer 
did, who has been using great efforts toward 
exchanging dates with the South Dakota Club 
but so far without success. 


Mr. Thomas Howe has sold out the Oregon 
Boarding and Training Kennels, with all his 
stock, at Mount Angel, Ore., to Mr. C. G. Strat- 
young Englishman of experience and 
abilitv as a field trainer. These kennels are 
probably the largest and best equipped of the 
kind west of Chicago. Mr. Howe will not retire 
completely from the training business, but will 
remain at Mount Angel, where he has a pretty 
home and considerable property, and will oc- 
casionally break 4 few thoroughbreds as a pas- 
time amusement and remembrance of the old 
d He is, however, limited by the conditions 
of the sale to eight dogs at any one time. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


DANIELS’ GREAT RECORD. 


A. B. Daniels of Denver won the Spalding 
trophy at the grounds of the Denver Trap Club 
on March 7 from a field consisting of Messrs. 
\Wood Creek and Garrett. by the greatest score 
which we have ever been able to record by any 
trap shooter in competition. The number of 
birds shot at was 100, and Mr. Danfels broke 
every one. There was a furious wind blowing, 
as may be judged by the low scores of the 
other competitors—Mr. Creek dropping to 82, 
when he can usually be depended on for from 90 
to “6. Some of the shots made by Mr. Daniels 
could be justly termed phenomenal, so badly 
did they twist by the action of the wind. 

Just before the contest he broke 75 straight, 
while his first three birds after the contest were 
ilso broken, making a straight string of 178 
broken targets—a record which we doubt has 
ever before been made under the same condi- 
tions, 

The trophy won by Mr. Daniels is emblematic 
of the individual championship of the state, 
ind its holder must always defend it against 
ill comers. The previous winning scores on this 
trophy have been as follows: A. B. Daniels 91, 
G. G. Pickett 93, J. S. Sedam 97, R. A. Creek 
“1, A. B. Daniels 9%, John W. Garrett 96, R. A. 
Creek % and A, B. Daniels 98. 

The scores of the contestants in the trophy 
shoot, as also those who competed in other 
events are as follows: 


11101 21111 11111 11111 
11111 11111 11111 11111 11111 
11111 11111 11111 11111 11111 
11111 11111 11111 11111 11111—100 
«11111 10101 11110 11111 
11111 21111 11011 
11111 11111 11111 11101 11111 
11111 11111 11111 01001 11111— 
Gerretse. 11111 12111 11111 11111 11111 
11111 11111 11111 11011 11111 
11111 11111 11111 10111 11111 
11100 11101 11111 11111 11110— %4 
Creek 10111 11111 10010 11111 11111 
11101 11111 601010 11101 11111 
11111 11111 11111 O1111 O1111 
11101 11101 O1001 11101 11100— §2 


At 75 birds—Daniels 75, Garrett 71, Wood 64, 
Ellis 61, Creek 58. 

At 25 birds—Hendrickson 20, Holmes 20, Me- 
Boan 18, Sprague 19, Edwards 18. 

At 25 birds—Ben Bolt 21, Tritch 14, Younk- 
man 17, Sprague 19, McGowan 23. 

At 25: birds—Ben Bolt 21, W. Smith 19, Ed- 
wards 18; Holmes 22, Hendrickson 22. 

At 25 birds—Holmes 21, May 17, Hendrickson 
22, Sprague 22, McGowan. 

At 25 birds—May 21. Holmes 19, McGowan 20, 
Sprague 24, Hendrickson 18. 

At 25 birds—Bronson 23, Garrett 25, Creek 20, 
Wood 23, Ellis 23. 

At 25 birds—May 22, Hendrickson 19, Holmes 
16, Sprague 20. 

At 15 birds—Holmes 11, Sprague 12, Hendrick- 
son 12, MeGowan 11. 

In a letter receiver from Mr. Garrett of Colo- 
rado Springs after the above shoot he says: 
“Our friend A. B. Daniels was surely in won- 
derful form in our recent match; 100 straight in 
the 100-bird contest has never before been 
made, according to the best authority I can 
find. While the birds were not thrown at all 
hard, yet the wind made ~~ _shooting quite 
difficult. I broke 73 out of my 75, and then lost 
all interest in the match, eens and hoping 
that A. B. would make the hundred straight. 
As I had no chance to win I took my mind off 
my work and dropped four in my last string of 
25. <A. B. is surely shooting in great form.” 


THE REVOLVER TOURNAMENT. 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., deserves the highest praise for 
its generosity in holding a revolver and pistol 
tournament at the recent Sportsmen’s Show in 
New York. Without a doubt this tournament 
was the most interesting one of its kind ever 
held in the United States, and probably has 
never been equaled before in the world. The 
arrangements for the contest were by far the 
most complete of any we have ever seen. Not 
a hitch of any kind occurred during the two 
weeks’ shooting. The corps of assistants were 
well trained and competent. No protest and no 
accident occurred during the tournament, 
though many novices tried their hands at re- 


= 
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volver and pistol shooting. We believe every 
contestant in this tournament feels not only 
satisfied, but pleased. There was a generous 
list of prizes, and the tournament as a whole 
will undoubtedly create many new devotees to 
this department of shooting. The high scores 
made at this tournament surpassed any pre- 
viously made, and shows the high skill many of 
our experts have developed with an arm which 
for a long time was not regarded as an instru- 
ment of extreme accuracy. This idea is now 
dispelled. An American revolver is not only 
a valuable article for defense, but one of great 
accuracy. 


OUR 1906 SHOTGUN CONTEST. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith the 
affidavits of Messrs. F. O. Wernecke and Chas. 
Albert, referee and score-keeper respectively of 
the shoot-off of W. C. Williams of Wichita, 
Kas., for the Parker gun offered by Outdoor 
Life during the past year. The score made by 
Mr. Williams on the miss-and-out plan, accord- 
ing to the conditions, was 1% straight, = a 
wonderful score that it has been thought advis- 
able to get sworn statements from the parties 
named. 

It will be remembered in connection with this 


w.c. W LLIAMS, WICHITA, KAS8., HIGH GUN 


JOHN HARMS, FLORENCE, COLO. 


IN SHOOT-OFF FOR OUTDOOR LIFE TROPHY. 


\. F. MILLER, FLORENCE, COLO. 


Who tied with W. C. Williams for the Outdoor Life Trophy. 
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ontest, which was for the six months of July 
to December, 1900. inclusive, that Messrs. John 
Harms and A. F. Miller of Florence, Colo., and 
Ww. C. Williams of Wichita, Kas., tied on the 
clean score of 90 total. According to the condi- 
tions of the shoot it was necessary for club 
ties to be shot off first. Miller and Harms ac- 
cordingly shot off their tie, and Harms won. 
Then it remained for Harms to shoot against 
Williams for final possession of the gun, the 
conditions being on the mis-and-out plan. 
Harms made his first miss very early in the 
shoot. but Williams killed 196 straight. 

The affidavits in question are appended here- 
with: 


Fr. O. Wernecke, being first duly sworn, on 
oath deposes and says tnat on the 2ist day of 
January, A. D. 1901, he was at the Riverside 
Shooting Grounds, in the city of Wichita, and 
state of Kansas, and then and there saw one 
W. C. Williams shoot at and break one hundred 
and ninety-six (196) Blue Rock targets thrown 
from a magautrap. 

This deponent further says that the said W. 
(*. Williams observed the American Association 
rules in shooting the above mentioned one hun- 
dred and ninety-six (196) Blue Rock targets, and 
that the said W. C. Williams shot at and broke 
the said one hundred and ninety-six (19%) Blue 
Rock targets consecutively, from one to one 
hundred and ninety-six and that there were no 
birds lost, until the one hundred and ninety- 
seventh bird was shot at, and this one was 
missed. 

This deponent further says that he was ref- 
eree of the shooting which took place as above 
set forth, and that the shooting above set forth 
was miss-and-out shoot-off of the tie between 
himself and one John Harms in the Outdoor 
Life gun contest. 

F. 0. WERNECKE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th 
cay of March, A. D. 1901. 

(Seal.) FRED A. SOWEKS, 
Notary Public. 
My comission expires March 19, 1902. 


Chas. Albert, being first duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says that on the 2ist day of Janu- 
iry, A. D. 1901, he was at the Riverside Shoot- 
ing Grounds, in the city of Wichita, and state 
of Kansas, and then and there saw one W. C. 
Williams shoot at and break one hundred and 
ninety-six (1%) Blue Rock targets thrown from 
a Magautrap. 

This deponent further says that the said W. 
(*, Williams observed the American: Association 
rules in shooting the above mentioned one hun- 
dred and ninety-six (19%) Blue Rock targets, 
and that the said W. C. Williams shot at and 
broke the said one hundred and ninety-six (196) 
Blue Rock targets consecutively, from one to 
one hundred and ninety-six (19%) and that there 
were no birds lost until the one hundred and 
ninety-seventh bird was shot at, and this one 
was missed. 

This deponent further says that he was the 
score-keeper of the shooting which took place 
as above set forth, and that the shooting above 
set forth was miss-and-out shoot-off of the tle 


between himself and one John Harms in the 
Outdoor Life shotgun contest. 
CHAS. ALBERT. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th 
day of March, A. D. 1901. 
(Seal.) J. A. CLARK, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 11, 1904. 


TRAP SHOOTING RECORD. 

During the past year or two the shvoting fraternity 
has been intermittingly treated to surprises by phenom- 
enal rans of breaks in shooting at inanimate targets 
from the trap, but last week the apex of the climax 
seems to have been reached by W. R. Crosby’s unprece- 
dented run of 345 consecutive breaks. This is a score 
likely long to be remembered, and even in these days of 
rapid record razing, conservative experts believe this 
record is likely to stand intact for some time, perhaps 
forever. 

While it would be churlish not to give Mr. Crosby all 
credit due him, with a fair share to the maker of gun 
and ammonition which he used, yet viewed from one 
point of view such scores are unfortunate, and the 
reason for this is they cause many really fine scores to 
pale into insignificance when comparisons are made, 
On the other hand it is a well-known fact that many 
times in sports when a seemingly impossible feat has 
been performed, it serves as an incentive to spur others 
on to do likewise, and often with success.—Shooting 
and Fishing. 

[The score referred to above was made on March 13 at 
the New York Sportsmen’s Show tournament. On this 
same day and at the same tournament two other re- 
markable runs of 100 each by Frank Parmelee and Fred 
Gilbert were made in the Association Championship 
match at 100 targets. March 18 will therefore ever 
hereafter be set down as a red-letter day by the trap- 
shooters. The figures “13” should never hereafter be 
considered as un'ucky.—Ep.] 


FRESNO OPENS THE SEASON. 


Fresno, Calif., March 12. 

Please find enclosed score of our first shoot 
of the season. A high wind was blowing, and 
this, together with the fact that the boys are 
not in the best of trim, accounts for the poor 
scores. 

First event, 10 birds—W. J. O'Neil 8, Holds- 
claw 4, Stone 5, Foin 7, Armenia 38, Ingals 1, 
Dismukes 5, Rogers 3. 

Second event, 20 birds—O’ Neil 19, Holdsclaw 
15, Stone 12, Foin 17, Armenia 13, Ingels 4, Dis- 
mukes 18, Stone 15. 

Third event, 20 birds—Holdsclaw ll, Ingels 8, 
Foin 16, O'Neil 18, Stone 13, Armenia 9, Dis- 
mukes 13, Cowan 14. 

Fourth event—O’ Neil 12, Foin 15, Stone 15, G. 
Stone 11, Holdsclaw 7, Ingels 4, Armenina 14, 
Cowan 13. 

Fifth event, 20 birds—O’Neil 15, Foin 14, G. 
Stone 16, F. Stone 14, Holdsclaw 8, Ingels 7, 
Cowan 12, Armenia 11, Dismukes 9. 

Sixth event—O’ Neil 18, Foin 9%, Ongels 8, Dis- 
mukes 13, F. Stone 6. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President, Harry Armi- 
tage; vice president, Fred Stone; secretary- 
treasurer, Dan Dismukes. 

DAN DISMUKES, Sec'y. 
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OLD-TIMERS MEET. 


Fort Worth, Texas, March 14, 1901 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Fort Worth Gun 
Club boys are always ready to pull off either a 
live bird or target entertainment on fifteen min- 
utes’ notice, and when the other day that old 
veteran trap-shoot and good fellow, A. W. Du 
Bray, of Parker gun fame, landed in our town. 
he was hardly ‘“‘dusted”’ before he was officially 
notified that he would have to “show us.” The 
enclosed score will show we were quite con- 
vinced that the old man is still all right and 
has a license to talk Parker guns. Du Bray 
has aged since I last met him four years ago; 
but, come to think of it, Bicknell, McDowell. 
Grammer, and the writer are all four years 
older, too. We may not shoot well, but we en- 
joy meeting our old shooting friends. 


The following scores were made by us at 17 
live birds 


12201212 15 
Du Bray €£22222222222 17 
Starling 01102012 13 
Howe 1101x2211 x 10 
McDowell 22x11221 1 3 
“Packsaddle”’ 222022010211 13 
Bicknell £29222222012x201 2—13 
Moore 20111xX111211xx1 32 1~—13 


Ss. R. HOWE 
BIG BUNDESFEST PRIZES. 


At the last meeting of the National Schuet- 
zn Bund the committee reported that the 
Frewers’ Protective Association of San Fran- 
voted $1,500 to be given in prizes at the 


cisco 


third National Bundes shooting festival. to be 
held at Shell Mound Park, July 14-23, 1901 


The prize committee reported the receipt of 
numerous additional prizes, some of which are 


quite valuable. Claus Spreckels, the “sugar 
king’ of America and of the Sandwich islands, 
and a veteran member of the San Francisco 
Schuetzen Verein, offered to draw his check for 
any amount the committee might name. The 


committee preferred that Sir Claus choose a 
prize, and the result was that he ordered a solid 
silver dinner service, enjoining upon the manu- 
facturer that it shall be a credit 
skill and workmanship, 
The winner of 
fortune, 


to California 
irrespective of 
that set will have a 


cost 


moderate 


The committee also reported that it had met 
with generous responses from all business men 
and firms it called upon 


and has already prizes 
enough 


and of sufficient magnitude to justify 
the assertion that, in number and value of 
the third bundesfest will far outclass its 


predecessors, 


prizes 
Quite a number of prizes range 
in value from $2,500 to $750, while prizes of less 
value, and down to the $100 mark, exceed al- 
ready fifty in number, and that at the end of 
February. 
(ommunciations are received daily from rifle 
associations in the East and West, asking addi- 
tional particulars concerning the bundesfest, all 
giving assurances that they will come and bring 


a large delegation from their particular section 


of the country. The New York Schuetzen 
Corps, the Central City (Colorado) Rifle Club, 
the Cincinnati Rifle Association are among 
those who are making efforts to organize an ex- 
cursion party to come to the coast. 


A FINE SCORE BY YOUNG. 


The above 3!,-inch group was made by F. O 
Young of San Francisco on March 3, at a regu- 
lar match of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle 
Club, on Columbia target, at 50 yvds., using Ste- 
vens pistol and Peters long rifle cartridges. In 
a letter to this office Mr. Young states that it is 
the best group ever made in the club on clean 
target system. 


RIFLE AT BUTTE. 


Butte, Mont., Feb. 25, 1901 
The following are the best scores made by 
members of the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club of 
Butte during February, 1901. The weather has 
been very fine for this month, with good light 
and but little wind. Scores were made on 
Standard American target; no palm rest; 2 
vds., off-hand, 
C, G. Westphal, 32-40-180 Schoyen barrel- 
91 88 8S 83 


J. N. Olsen, 32-40-165 Stevens rifle— 

88 86 86 82 81 
( FE Rueger, 32-40-200 Pope barrel— 

85 81 80 79 79 
F. A. Anderson, 32-40-185 Remington— 


83 78 78 75 73 
Cc. G. WESTPHAL 


R. A. Barney, one of the promient sportsmen 
of Provo, Utah, says that Provo has a promis- 
ing rifle club of eighteen members. This club 
has decided to offer four medals for proficient 
which will undoubtedly add much to the 
good work of the members in the future. 


scores 
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THE COLORADO STATE SHOOT. 


The thirteenth annual shoot of the Colorado 
State Fish, Game and Protective Association 
was shot at the range of the Colorado Springs 
Gun Club at Broadmoor on Feb. 22 and 23. 

It was probably the most successful shoot 
that has ever been held in the state and pos- 
sibly in the West, or at least for a good many 
seasons. Approximately sixty shots from all 
parts of this state, Utah, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri participated in the events. Close 
to 20,000 targets were thrown out of the traps. 

In the team shoot, in which Colofado Springs, 
Pueblo and Florence were entered, the Colorado 
Sprines team, composed of Messrs. Garrett, 
Shemwell and Macaffree, won with a score of 
77 out of a possible 90; Pueblo was second with 
76 dead birds, and Florence was only two birds 
behind. 

Colorado Springs also carried off the general 
high average for the two days’ shoot. J. W. 
Garrett won this prize with a total of 310 dead 
birds out of a possible 340. Walter W. Shem- 
well also of Colorado Springs, tied with R. A. 
Creek of Denver, for second general high aver- 
His score was 298. 

The state individual ehampionship which was 
won by Mr. Garrett at Florence in 
last, With a clean score of 50 out of 
went this year to A. L. Bennett of Pueblo, 
whose score was 46 out of 50. The following is 
i brief summary of the scores of the 
contestants: 


age. 


November 
50 birds, 


leading 


General high average out of a possible 340: 


High average for Friday, out of possible 200. 
Shemwell ; 179 
High average for Saturday out of a possible 110: 
Bulwer... 
The following is an epitome of both days 


FIRST DAY, FEB. 


Targets. .. 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
Garrett..............13 17 13 19 13 20 13 20 14 
Shemwell ..........14 19 13 19 12 15 14 19 15 
+ re .13 16 12 19 13 18 13 20 18 
15 18 15 16 13 18 13 18 14 
E. Deibert.. 12 20 12 17 13 18 15 17 11 
Lewis ..... 1615 1519 1417 1319 
Legg ................13 1713 18 11 19 12 18 13 
Pickett.... .15 18 13 19 12 16 12 18 12 
1319151615 161419 9 
Dr. Shultz..........12 19 14 16 13 17 12 1418 
A. Bennett..... 13 15 15 17 13 18 14 15 18 
Ellis.... ..12 17 13 17 10 15 12 19 12 
Ash 15 18 12 15 13 18 10 15 11 
Collins..............19 18 12 16 14 13 14 15 11 
McGowan. . 12 16 13 18 11 17 12 13 12 
Wernecke..........13 16 10 14 11 i6 8 15 18 
Beynon.............10 15 10 14 11:15 18 18 12 
Hendrickson.......10 15 12 18 13 18 22 418 
Ruddick .. 916121713 11 8 15 14 
Sprague.... 716 617 1017 11 18 12 
Burns Will........ 14 16 14 17 13 16 18 12 10 
Bernhardt . 13141012 9.. 1319 18 
Shelden,..... 10 15 12 13 1017 14 12 
Harms, John. 7121314131311 4 8 
Arnold.. 12 16 15.15 1213 4:16 10 
Tribble..... 1115 8121317 81H ll 
Newell... S14 11 15 12 12 11:16 11 
14 16 14 18 13.19 13 18 . 
L. E. Smith... 144.1513... 10 16 14 15 10 
Jake Harms 7 910101011 915 7 
ohnson.,. 8B 7% 8 
Vood.... . we 12 15 13 
..13 17 11 12 11:18 11 14 
Geo. Tritch.... . § 813415 5 1310 
Rittenhouse 715.. 9 8 91118 
..1012 915 815 1015 
Shaw 817 916 9 13 12 12 
Welch..... 131414141019 11.. . 
Clark 911 912 910 3 s 
Sanger 614 6 8 13 12 12 
Boettger .... 8181213 614 7 
McKiernan.. 1314 912. 
G. Deibert..... .. 12 lout. 
Chisholm. . 113 8 .. 1212 
Mrs. Bennett. 13 11 13 
W. Daniels.........12 811. 

S. Aldrich. 16. 
10. 
10 
Adams 7 


AT THE COLORADO SPRINGS SHOOT, FEB. 22-23. 


10 
20 25—200 
18 24—154 
16 23—179 
17 24—178 
16 20—176 
18 22—175 
16 20—174 
15 23-172 
13 23—171 
15 18—169 
17 22—168 
10 24—167 
15 21—163 
15 16—158 
14 18—157 
15 17—156 
16 21—156 
17 22—155 
16 16—150 
13 19—147 
14 18—147 
18 20—147 
22--147 
19 22—144 
11 16—144 
16 19—140 
11 14—138 
9 19—133 
15 16—128 
125 
18 16—125 
11 13—112 
14 15—109 
15 22—108 
..—102 
&§ 10— 99 
9 16— 97 
— 97 
96 
95 
4 12— 87 
ot 
11 23— 73 
.. 14 7 
10— 58 
— 42 
- 31 
16 
25 
16 
11 
10 
10 
7 


shoots: 
82 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


SECOND DAY—FEB. 2. 


Targets.... 15 2 15 15 2 15 20—140 
Benmett......... 19 15 20 13 18 13 18—130 
19 14 20 15 17 11 18—126 
--13 20 10 19 12 18 15 16—128 
Bulwer.... si Laan .13 18 13 19 13 18 13 14—121 
E. Deibert..... ..12 19 13 17 10 17 14 19-121 
Sharpe ......... 18 12 17 12 17 14 18—120 
Creek 12 17 12 20 12 14 9 14—120 
Shemwell ..-14.19 16 12 20 13 17—119 
Sprague..... 12 13 18 11 14 13 14—119 
Bernhardt Salata ..12 17 14 19 13 14 12 17—115 
Arnold 19 10 16 13:15 14 15-118 
Dr. Schultz : -11 17 13 16 11 15 13 16—112 
Collins.. ..-..12 19 9 18 12 17 11 14—112 
Ash ..11 16 12 15 11:13 13 19—110 
Wernecke...... 918 14 18 13 16 12 9—109 
L. Smith. 9 13 15 13 14 14 12 18—108 
John Harm-= 16 1415 12 14 16—107 
G. Deibert ..12 13 11 15 13.18 16—107 
Beynon ...... 13 17 10 15 11 16 11 13—106 
Ruddick .. .....11 14 714 6 16 13 17— 98 
ee 9191013 6 14 10 17— 98 
Shelden...... 13 15 11 14 11 14 10 10— 98 
Williams 8 14 12 13°10 13— % 
.... 121841744 18— 93 
McGowan.............. 1015 8171018 14— 92 
...-.1212 8101112 910— 
Holmes..... 8 16 12 12 12 ..— & 
Legg .. 12 11 15 13 .. b— 79 
17 12 18 13 18— 78 
George Tritch ...... 71013 7 9 10 15— 76 
16 514 810 8 75 
Pickett...... kaecads 1219 141612. 19— 73 
8151010 6 9 5 10— 73 
Mrs. Bennett. 111013 710 614~— 71 
Chisholm ...... a 1112 7 30 
George Clark 494 
Burns Will 15 15 
10 10 
Montgomery 5 5 


The annual meeting was held on Friday 
night, and the officers were elected as follows: 
President, R. A, Creek, Denver; first vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Shemwell, Colorado Springs: sec- 
ond vice president, Dr. W. M. Shultz, Florence: 
secretary, John W. Garrett, Colorado Springs; 
treasurer, A. L. Bennett, Pueblo; directors, E. 
L. Diebert and A. F. Miller, of Florence. and 
John M. Killen, of Pueblo. The next state shoot 
will be held in Pueblo. 

The visitors were loud in their praise of the 
management, and great credit was given to 
Captain Garrett for his untiring efforts in mak- 
ing the shoot a success and a pleasure to all 
who attended. 


THE GOLDEN GATE R. AND P. CLUB 


San Francisco, Feb. 27, 1901. 

The winter season of rifle shooting closed 
with the shoot of Feb. 10, and now mild spring 
weather makes the sport the more enjoyable. 
During most of the day of Feb. 24 a gentle and 
steady wind was blowing off the bay and the 
light was good and even all day. The scores 
in consequence were creditable, both on rifle 
and pistol ranges. 

Interest in the bundesfest is plainly seen 
nowadays by a glance at the shooting stands 
Every target on the range was in use last Sun- 


day and at most of them shooters stood in 
line for their turns. 


The range will shortly undergo a complete 
overhauling, at which time the buildings will 
be greatly enlarged, a number of new targets 
added and the present arrangements improved, 

Considerable has been said and done with a 
view to annexing a program for revolver and 
pistol to the present program of the bund, but 
on account of the short time in which to carry 
it out and the amount of work already in the 
hands of the committees, it is unlikely that any 
proposition for those weapons will be adopted. 


At our last regular meeting interest in pistol 
shooting was further increased by the addition 
to our membership roll of the well-known 
names of F. S. Washburn, M. J. White, J. R. 
Trego, P. A. Becker and G. W. Hoadley. 

Scores (rifle) for February are as follows—200 
yds., 25-ring target. Handicap, re-entry and 
medal scores: 


217 217 224 220 220 211 227 
C. BM. 213 217 221 225 217 230... 
D. W. McLaughlin ........ 
202 207 200 209 202... ... 
209 215 214 209 206 208 ... 
M. F. Blasse .. 


Pistol and Revolver Scores—i0 yds., Standard 
American targets. Handicap, re-entry and med- 
al scores: 
94 94 90 95 92 89 


P. A. Booker ...... 
G. W. Hoadley ....78 73 86 87 89 
G. Tammeyer 75 69 75 71 63 
M. F. Blasse .. 
SEER. 


By the close score of 47 to 46, J. F. Sharp on 
March 2 defeated Cal Callison at the weekly 
tournament of the Salt Lake City Gun Club, 
winning the “A’’ medal for the sixth time. The 
trophy for the best shot in the club thereby be- 
comes the property of Mr. Sharp. The weather 
conditions were perfect, and although the tar- 
gets were a little erratic at times, the scores 
made by the different shooters were up to the 
general average. 


The Seattle Rifle and Pistol Club has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: Dr. E. L. 
Bickford (formerly of the Denver Rifle Club), 
president; H. Rief, vice president; Dr. A. B. 
Palmer, secretary-treasurer. They have a fine 
club composed of twenty-five of the business 
and professional men of the city, and will have 
practice shoots weekly and contest shoots 
monthly. They will use the Standard American 
target, shooting at 200 and 500 yards. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB SCORES. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 12. 

I enclose scores made by our club from Feb. 
i7 to March 10 inclusive. We have been shoot- 
ing lately a great deal on the German ring tar- 
gets, as we expect to send a team to the San 
Francisco Bundesfest. 

Bergersen is now shooting a home-made gun 
of .34 caliber, the barrel of which has an out- 
side jacket, for which he has applied for a pat- 
ent. He is putting up some hot scores with it. 
The gun weighs twelve pounds and is a fine 
piece of workmanship. 

The shooting during the past month has 
been done under unusually hard conditions on 
account of so much heavy wind. 

Our scores Feb. 17, at Standard American 
target: 


jergersen .. ...+++-93 89 90 84 85 86 
Shaler ...... : 83 88... .. 

Feb. 22, at Standard American target: 


Seores on Feb. 24, German Ring target: 
17 2319 21: 22 23 19 23 24 ..—212 
16 23 25 22 22 25 25 23 2018 ..—217 
22 21 21 25 24 22 18 24 23 25 23—227 


Bergersen, .34 cal.24 25 24 20 24 20 24 20 19 23 ..—222 
16 23 25 22 22 25 22 22 18 24 ..—225 
22 23 19 22 24 25 23 22 23 20 ..—223 

Scores on March 3, German Ring target: 
16 23 25 22 20 22 23 24 17 15—207 


22 25 24 21 21 24 19 22 24 17—219 
22 16 20 20 21 22 25 21 24 19—210 
Bergersen ... .21 24 20 23 23 15 23 23 22 25—219 
19 24 23 23 20 23 25 20 21 22—219 
24 21 20 22 23 19 22 24 21 24—220 
C. A. Shafer. .20 19 21 22 22 21 19 23 20 22—209 
24 21 18 22 22 22 21 20 21 25—216 
23 20 25 22 22 24 23 24 15 21—219 
Bonser, Fred . ...24 21 19 16 21 19 24 24 22 23—213 
21 22 20 20 21 7 2 23 24 23—221 
19 17 19 20 21 2 18 25 22—208 
Tyson. . ......-19 23 19 21 21 24 19 23 20 22—211 
19 21 21 24 20 20 18 21 23 20—207 


Scores on March 10, Ger man Ring target: 
23 24 22 24 20 22 21 23 ..—220 
21 20 23 23 25 20 23 24 21 24—224 
21 22 23 24 19 25 23 20 23 25—225 
Shafer . .23 21 19 24 21 23 22 20 23 22—218 
23 23 25 22 22 22 24 17 24 22—224 
17 25 23 23 25 21 24 18 25 20—221 
jonser, Fred . .19 19 18 24 18 22 24 20 23 25—212 
24 21 21 24 22 21 24 21 17 21—216 


22 21 22 24 22 20 22 20 22 21—216 


Lefors, Joe 20 18 2% 19 20 20 24 14 16 24—200 
17 22 22 22 23 11 22 23 20 22205 

Tyson. .. 19 24 20 18 20 21 20 19 20 23-205 
99 21 17 24 21 19 18 20 17 25-2 
Bruce . , Pes .21 23 16 23 17 19 21 20 20 20-—20) 


20 21 22 20 18 19 23 19 16 2)—19s 
FRED BONSER, Sec’s 


TRAP AT JEROME. 
Jerome, Ariz., March 11, 1901. 

cditor Outdoor Life:—A tournament at King- 
man, Arizona, on the 28d and 24th instants has 
brought a few more shooters out. The club has 
ordered a fine “championship lapel button,” 
costing us $20, to be worn by the high record 
man after each shoot and to be the property of 
the man who makes the first fifty straight. W. 
M. Adamson has the high score as yet for the 
Jerome grounds, it being 47 out of 50. There 
have been many 10s and 20s straight, but this 
button goes only with 50 straight in a regular 
shoot. 


FEB, 24. 
At 50 birds. Very windy. 


48 McDonald ............. 32 

MARCH 3. 

Knoblock ...... 40 Allison ...... 


(You will note that out of six shooters, 40 
was low out of 50.) 


MARCH 10. 

37 Knoblock . 
41 Issoglio .... 43 
32 McDonald .38 
32 Tovrea .... 36 
39 Allison .. 
43 Miller .......... 


There will be a tournament in Morenci, Ari- 
zona, with about thirty shooters, on the 24th 
instant, and one at Kingman with about the 
same number. At Morenci the Clifton and Mo- 
renci clubs will be represented and at Kingman, 
the Williams, Jerome, Kingman, Needles and 
Marvin teams will compete for a medal, among 
other things, in a two days’ shoot. 

“DUCE HIGH.” 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB SCORES. 
Fairly good scores were made on the Denver 
Rifle Club range on March 10 despite a shifting 
wind and an unusually bright day. The scores: 


8 9910 9779 6 983 
8768 9 6 8 5 7 10—74 
Mr. Lightweight -8 8109 769 9 8 
7967973 8 8 6—70 
8 510 7710 9 8 
ae 8 39 8 510 8 8 9 86 
1009955 8 6 65 972 
W. 78 8 6 69 7 610 
781095577 8 
1010 5 6 6 8 6 6 6—71 
9510 6 9 4 4 6 8 7-68 
J. A. Hendricks...... 51010 4 7 8 8 7 6 7—68 
610 495 469 9 768 
H. Elliott .. 68396 & 4 5-8 


211 227 
230 ... 


CUTDOCR LIFE. 


A. B. DANIELS. 


A WESTERN CRACK. phy from a field composed of Elliott, Budd 


Gilbert and most of the eastern cracks. This 


A. B. Daniels, who acomplished the remarka- was his advent as a shooter among the big 
ble feat of breaking 100 birds in the recent 100- guns, and he received many compliments on his 
bird race for the Spalding trophy at the Well-earned victory. 

grounds of the Denver Trap Club, is a compar- He went East again last spring in company 
atively young shooter at the traps. Although he with John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, 
has been a follower of field shooting ever since shooting at Lincoln, Omaha and St. Louis 
he was a very young boy, yet he faced the Last December he attended the shoot at Wat- 
traps for the first time at Sedam’s Shooting son's Park, Chicago, and showed up well in all 
Park, Denver, on New Year's Day, 1894, making the races, being in the moneys of all the events 
a fair score. His field shooting served him well, in which he participated. 

as his first score was much above that of the He is a member of the Denver Trap Club 
average beginner. During his first year at tar- and the “Indians,” an organization composed 
get shooting he averaged about fifty-five per of about twenty of the crack shooters of the 


cent. country Mr. Daniels is a young man, some 


Mr 


Daniel East for the first time to years under thirty, of a modest disposition, and 


take part in a tournament two years ago, when is accredited with more nerve at the traps than 


winning 


the 


DuPont tro- iny shooter of western note. 


‘ 
j 
he shot at St Louis, 


A PROMISING RIFLE CLUB. 

There is a rifle club in Colorado which is 
composed of an ambitious set of workers 
whose records are apt to soon be seen at the 
very top of the column of those in the entire 
West, if their improvement in rifle work con- 
tinues. We refer to the Central City Rifle 
Club. The members of this club, with one or 
two exceptions were a body of mere novices a 
year ago, but now their organization has 
climbed to a place among the crack clubs of 
the West. Members that used to make 60 to 5 
in practice are now hitting the mark pretty 
regularly at 80 and 85, while 90 is a frequent 
score among some of the cracks. The members 
whose improvement during the past year is 
particularly worthy of notice are Messrs. Als- 
dorf, Asquith, Allen and Sears. 

On February 24, March 3 and March 10 the 
Central City Rifle Club and the Pueblo Rifle 
Club engaged in a series of three telegraph 
matches, the best two scores out of the three to 
be declared the winner. The Central City club 
won the first by a score of 918 to 861, the second 
match by a score of 926 to 877, and the third by 
988 to nothing—the Pueblo club not shooting 
the third match. As the Pueblo club has some 
good shots, this was a very creditable showing 
for the Central City boys, especially considering 
the fact that the six members composing the 
latter team have been shooting but a little over 
a year. 

We are indebted to Mr. C. E. Wiley, secre- 
tary of the Central City Rifle Club, for the ap- 
pended scores, at 200 yards, off-hand, they being 
the scores of the three matches referred to: 

CENTRAL CITY. 


PUEBLO CLUB. 
W. Niece: 113—861 


E. F. Rittenhouse, president of the Pueblo 
club, and C, E, Wiley, secretary of the Central 
club, shot two scores for a ‘‘keg of nails,’"’ the 
former gentleman winning by 5 points, his 
scores beine 54 and 49, Mr. Wiley’s scores being 
5l and 47. 

Following are the scores made in the second 
match on March 3—same conditions, the wind 
blowing about forty miles an hour at Pueblo, 
and very deceptive at Central City. The Cen- 
tral City team averaged 77 1-6, very fine work: 

CENTRAL CITY. 


A. C. Asquith.. 164 
D. H. Allen ..85—74—Total 159 
W. S. Green 159 
R, Alsdort 84—75—Total 159 
G. M. Laird 147 


tapin . ...13—63—Total 138—926 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


PUEBLO CLUB. 


G. Newlove . 


J 
\ 
J. Loeffler . 
J 


On March 10 the 


86—85—Total 171 
..78—76—Total 154 
79—67—Total 146 
72—71—Total 143 
70—67—Total 137 
68—63—Total 126—877 


Central City Club eclipsed 


all its other scores by piling up 988—an average 


per man of 78. The 


Pueblo club did not com- 


pete in this shoot. Following are the scores of 
the Central City club: 


CENTRAL CITY. 


P. R. Alsdorf 
W. S. Green 
D. H. Allen .. 
G. M, Laird . 
H. J. Sears. 

A. Rapin 


83—83—Total 166 
83—82—Total 165 
85—75—Total 160 
81—78—Total 159 
79—73—Total 152 
68—68—Total 136—938 


LIVE BIRD SHOOT AT PHOENIX. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Phoenix Gun Club on Feb. 22: 
At five live birds; $2.50 entrance: 3 moneys: 


Aitken 


12000—2 
At 7 live birds; $3.50 entrance; 3 moneys: 
At 12 live birds; entrance $6; 3 moneys: 
*00*0*201122—5 
0201220021207 
At 6 birds; practice shoot: 
.112111—6 
W. L. PINNEY, Sec’y 


E. C. Sheldon of Colorado Springs, Colo., won 


the Bonbright cup 
Thompson was the 


on March 2, while L. S. 
lucky man in the shot for 


this trophy on March 9. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


The Elkhorn Lodge, one of the popular hos- 
telries of Estes Park, Colo., which is run by 
sportsmen, has put in a magautrap for the ac- 
commodation of the large number of summer 
visitors and tourists in the park. The motto 
hereafter at Elkhorn Lodge will be, ‘‘Take 
along your guns and shells, as well as your 
fishing rods, when you come to Estes Park."’ 

The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co. 
of Denver has moved its entire business to 1537 
Arapahoe street, where more room and a finer 
store room is had. The new location is directly 
across the street from the old stand, and the 
address will hereafter read ‘‘Across from the 
postoffice,”’ instead of ‘“‘Next the postoffice,"’ as 
heretofore. 

Among the visitors at the Sportsmen's Show 
revolver tournament, given by the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., was J. M. Browning, one 
of the inventors of the Colt automatic pistol. 
This was the first opportunity presented to Mr 
jgrowning to meet the expert revolver shoters 
of the East, and he appeared to thoroughly en- 
joy the contest, which was at its height during 
his presence. 

Without doubt the Columbia target made 
many friends during the revolver and _ pistol 
tournament at Madison Square Garden recently. 
It was almost the first opportunity that New 
York marksmen have had to test this really 
meritorious target. Until recently it seemed im- 
possible to convince many marksmen that a 
low count made a high score, but the trial of 
this target in an open tournament has convinc- 
ed a number of marksmen to the contrary. 

We are sorry that we are unable in this 
number to publish the result of the second an- 
nual tournament of the Salt Lake Gun Club, 
which occurred at Salt Lake City on March 27- 
28. We have received the program of this big 
shoot, which anounces twelve events for each 
day with a total added money list of $350. The 
names of the officers of the above club—James 
Sharp, William Bradley, Edgar S. Hills and J. 
F, Sharp—are a sufficient guarantee of the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the tournament. 

The committee having the matter in charge 
has decided on the following prizes for the 
Steamboat Springs (Colo.) Gun Club members 
this vear: A medal for the highest average for 
the year; a medal for the one who makes the 
greatest increase in average over last year's 
record; a medal for every shooter who makes 


five or more scores of 75 or above. Also a cup 
for the highest single score during the year 
and in this contest a re-entry will be allowed 
upon the payment of 10 cents. All other con- 
tests are for the regular score shoot, one only 
on each shooting day. 


Lieutenant A. R. Cratty of the Eighteenth 
Regiment, N. G. P., a member of the Pittsburg 
tevolver Club, in the regular weekly shoot 
made one of the best records ever scored with 
an S. & W. .38-caliber military revolver. He 
shot at a two-inch bullseye at a scant eighteen 
yards, getting 13 bullseyes out of 14 shots. He 
first made a run of 4 bullseyes, then got a close 
one just outside of the black to the left and 
finished up with 9 more straight centers in a 
row. No target sights were used, plain open 
sights being on the revolver. Five grains of L. 
& R. smokeless powder were used, the bullet 
being one of 150 grains. Fred Clarke, manager 
of the Pittsburg Baseball Club, was among the 
shooters at the Eighteenth Regiment Armory 
last night.—Pittsburg Dispatch, Feb. 20. 


PROVO GUN CLUB SCORES. 


The Provo Gun Club held its regular weekly 
shoot on the afternoon of March 6, the weather 
conditions being fine. The scores made were 
high, three of the contestants tieing for first 


place. The following are the names of the 

marksmen and their scores at 25 birds: 


Last year a dozen or so of the faithful organized 
the Telegraphers Gun Clubin Helena, Mont., and 
weekly shoots were held. Recently the name was 
changed to the Helena Gun Club, new grounds 
were secured and the membership has about 
doubled at this date. The new Clubisa member 
of the Montana Sportsmans Association and we 
are informed by a letter received from the presi- 
dent, W. R. Church, that it will participate in the 
state tournament to be held at Great Falls, 
Montana, in May. 


We have received through Dr. Ketcham of 
Denver a brochure illustrating the Squantum 
Kennels, run by Dr. W. G. Kendall of Atlantic, 
Mass. This is one of the handsomest little 
booklets we have come across, and should be 
in the hands of every lover of dogs, and espe- 
cially of terriers. 


CONCERT GRAND PHONOGRAPH AS A PRIZE. 


In order to furnish an additional incentive to those offered elsewhere in this 
issue for parties to get new subscribers to OUTDOOR LIFE we will offer a Concert 


Grand Phonograph to anyone sending in 150 subscriptions. 
the finest made, and are the same kind that previously sold for $125.00. 
getting 60 cash subscribers we will send a Home Phonograph, retailing at 830. 


These phonographs are 
To anyone 
Any 


young man having friends among sportsmen or shooters should have no trouble in 
getting one of these big prizes and not allow his soliciting for the same to interfere 


with regular work. Try it. 


If you fail to get the required number you can select 


any prize advertised in our Prize Column, equivalent to the number of subscriptions 


taken. 
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Queries and 


J. W. Akers, 6325 Monroe Ave., Chicago.—I 
am a reader of your excellent journal and it has 
occurred to me that I might be able to obtain 
from some one of your readers reliable informa- 
tion in connection with a proposed camping trip 
of several weeks in northwestern Colorado dur- 
ing the months of July and August. Who can 
tell me where fairly good fly and bait fishing 
for trout may be had and where, at the same 
time, pleasant camping grounds and a little le- 
gitimate sport with the gun can be found? I 
have heard of Marvine lakes, your excellent 
picture of one of these pools having set my reel 
to singing, but I have not been able to find a 
map which gives their location. I find Marvine 
mountain and infer that the lakes are in that 
vicinity. On some accounts I should like to 
camp near Puma, Will not some of your read- 
ers place an appreciative fellow-sportsman un- 
der lasting obligations by giving the location of 
these lakes and other good points, with sugges- 
tions as to how best to get there? 

Answer—We share the spirit which you ex- 
press in regard to getting into good trout fishing 
country, and as we have been over the state a 
great deal among the fishing waters, believe we 
can give you fairly good advice in this respect, 
The very best trout fishing in Colorado, both 
lake and stream, is to be found in the vicinity 
of Trapper’s Lake, Marvine Lakes, the head- 
waters of the White River, and Marvine Creek, 
all of which are embraced in a patch of terri- 
tory not over fifteen miles in diameter. Mar- 
vine Lodge is the headquarters of all of these 
points, and is kept by John Goff, the famous 
trapper and hunter who guided Governor Roose- 
velt on his lion hunt in Colorado. Mr. Goff's 
address is Meeker, Colo., and by writing him 
you can obtain full information regarding ac- 
commodations, which at the lodge would be $2 
a day per person, $1 a day per horse, and $3 a 
lay for a guide. However, one would not need 
a guide in that section after the first couple of 
days, as you would soon become so well accus- 
tomed to the country that you would know 
where to go yourself. Marvine Lodge is situ- 
ated thirty-five miles up the White River from 
Meeker; Meeker is forty-five miles off the rail- 
road from Rifle, reached by stage; Marvine is 
also reached by stage. The round trip stage 
rate from Rifle to Marvine is something like $15. 
A rough map of this country is published in this 
month's number in connection with the article 
on the Roosevelt hunt, 


E. A. Omland, Ouray, Colo.—Can you give me 
any information as to where I can buy a few 
pair of Chinese or golden pheasants? I under- 


stand they have them for sale in Oregon, but I 
do not know who to address. 

Answer—Mr. Carroll E. Hughes of Spokane, 
Wash., has always been a very ardent promoter 
of the introduction of the Chinese pheasant in 
this country, although we do not know that he 
has any for sale. We do know, however, that 
W. L. Dysinger of Roseburg, Ore., has Chinese, 
silver and English pheasants for sale. If you 
will address either or both of these gentlemen, 
using our name, we believe you will get the de- 
sired information. 


Owsley Bros., Bowie, Tex.—We would like to 
purchase some pheasants, and if you will kindly 
give us the address of any persons raising them 
you will greatly oblige. 

Answer—Our reply to Mr. Omland will serve 
as yours, also. 


L. E, Fish, Sacramento, Calif.—Il am an in- 
terested subscriber to your magazine and also 
an enthusiastic camper and explorer of our Cal- 
ifornia Sierras, and will esteem it a great favor 
if in some future number of your magaznie you 
will kindly explain how to properly tie a dia- 
mond hitch and government parallels? As I 
often go where pack horses are the only means 
of conveyance of an outfit it is quite necessary 
to be posted on some means of fastening a pack, 

Answer—Replying briefly to the above we 
would say that while we could show you in less 
than two minutes how_to throw the single and 
double diamond hitches and line the parallels, 
yet it would take us a week in cold descriptive 
print, and even then you wouldn’t know as 
much as you do now. These things are essen- 
tially Missourian in character. They have to 
be “shown.’’ We will, however, at a future 
time, publish illustrations of how to tie some of 
these knots, with accompanying descriptive 
matter. 


M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Mont.—What part of 
the world do those goats inhabit one of which 
you run as frontispiece to your February num- 
ber? This specimen is nothing like the Rocky 
Mountain goat that I have hunted for the last 
twenty years. Our goats have horns that taper 
from the head to the point, a short tail, almost 
invisible, and are higher at the shoulders than 
at the hips. 

Answer—You probably refer to the Rocky 
Mountain sheep. We have ourselves seen the 
animals kept in captivity by Dick Rock at 
Henry Lake, Idaho, from one of which the 
photo in our February number was taken, al- 
though we have never seen these animals wild. 
Victor Borcherdt of Denver, however, has killed 
(6) 
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several Rocky Mountain white goats and pro- 
nounces the photo in question a good represent- 
ation of the animal. 


Dr. A. B. Palmer, Seattle, Wash.—Where are 
500-yd. targets made? We cannot procure them 
in the West. 

Answer—C. W. Hinman of 107 Haverhill 
street, Boston, is an old maker of all kinds of 
targets and can supply you. 


Geo. B. Baker, Dayton, Wash.—I notice in 
your January number a handicap known as the 
“Twentieth Century Self-handicapping System,”’ 
but am not quite sure that I understand it, and 
therefore write you for information. I would 
like to know what is termed scratch men, that 
and break forty-seven of them, if he gets a shot 
at one extra bird; and the same with the last 
one in the list—if a man shoots at fifty birds 
and gets thirty-six of them, is he allowed to 
shoot at fourteen additional birds? I would also 
like to know what is termed scratch men, that 
is, how are they arrived at? Would one have to 
break fifty straight birds to be scratched, or 
would he be termed a scratch man if he broke 
more than forty-seven birds out of fifty shot 
at? 

Answer—We referred this question to George 
G. Pickett of Denver, the father of the system 
referred to, and he answered as follows: ‘‘Re- 
plyin~ to your request as noted on enclosed let- 
ter from George B. Baker, would say, in the 
first place, a committee should be appointed to 
handicap the scratch men, and those shooters 
who are designated as scratch men are only 
credited with the number of kills in the first 
fifty shot at, while allother shooters are entitled 
to shoot again at the number of birds missed 
according to the table given in your February 
number of Outdoor Life. At the same time a 
scratch mark should be designated, for instance, 
forty-eight out of fifty, and any shoter who is 
not a scratch man and who kills forty-eight or 
better will not be entitled to shoot at any addi- 
tional birds, but all shooters who are not named 
as scratch men and kill forty-seven will be en- 
titled to shoot at one more bird, those killing 
forty-six will be entitled to shoot at two more, 
etc., down to forty out of fifty with eight to 
shoot at. Therefore, thirty-nine to thirty-four 
will be entitled to shoot at all birds missed and 
all under thirty-four will be entitled to shoot 
at all they miss and half their additional misses 
—for instance the shooter kills thirty-four, he 
shoots at sixteen more; if he kills ten out of 
these he shoots at three; if he kills three his 
score will total forty-seven.”’ 


‘“‘Twelve-Bore’’ (address omitted).—I want a 
little information and thought perhaps you 
could either give it to me personally or answer 
it through the columns of your magazine. As 
the supply of rabbits has diminished to such an 
extent that they are practically extinct, and as 
they are the only game we can have a chance 
to get out with in the winter, a few local 
sportsmen are considering the idea of buying 
up a couple of hundred or so of a cheap grade 


of Belgian hares and turning them out in the 
country. As they are quite rapid breeders, we 
think perhaps the scheme is a practical one. 
What do you think of it, and do you know any- 
thing about these animals, as to how such a 
thing would work? A local Belgian hare man, 
when asked as to what an extent they would 
multiply, told me that 200 would increase, undis- 
turbed, to several million in a few years. 

Answer—We referred the above question to 
Mr. C. R. Root, 3250 Hayward Place, Denver, 
the largest breeder of Belgian hares in the 
West, and this is his reply: ‘In answer to the 
above, it is probable that the Belgian hares 
would increase more rapidly when turned at 
large than when confined. They average nine 
at a litter and many times have twelve and 
thirteen. As we keep them we get four litters 
a year on an average, while some claim six. 
If free I believe they would average six. The 
progeny from a hundred set at liberty would 
be something astonishing at the end of two 
years. The more common or cheap grades are 
doubtless more hardy than the ones bred to 
points, and thus they would stand the elements 
better. However, I do not favor this sugges- 
tion. It would bring condemnation from the 
farmers and fruit growers, as there has been 
much said already against the Belgian in cer- 
tain localities. I am inclined to think that the 
Belgian meat when running wild would not 
have the sweet flavor that it has when fed on 
wheat, oats and alfalfa. Do not encourage 
your friend in carrying out the plan. He might 
get the ill-feeling of his neighbors.”’ 


S. B. Richey, -Hailey, Idaho.—Will you please 
answer the following in your Query and An- 
swer column?—A claims rifle championship. B 
defeats A, then C defeats B. A challenges C, 
but C refuses to shoot with him until he has 


defeated B. Is C right, or should he accept A’s 
challenge? 


Answer—While there are no formal rules 
governing the point in question, we would de- 
cide that C should accept A’s challenge. This 
we know would be the sentiment of nine-tenths 
of the shooters, for C would be a champion in 
name only if he would refuse to shoot the man 
who had previously held the same honors as he 
himself, even although A had been defeated 
by B, who in turn was beaten by B. Our opin- 
ion in this respect is borne out by such well- 
known rifle authorities in Denver as Frank A. 
Ellis, Jr., Dr. F. O. Welker and others. 


I see by the February Outdoor Life that Da- 
vid Edwards wishes to know if antelope shed 
their horns. Yes, they shed them every year. 
Here in Montana they shed them during the 
last of January and all through February. 
They do not shed the same as elk or deer, but 
shed the shell, leaving the pith or inner part of 
the horn about four inches long, attached. This 
inner horn grows to the required length and the 
outside hardens and forms.the shell in from 
three to four weeks. The horns are solid again 
after the shell drops off. 

M. P. DUNHAM (29 years a guide). 

Ovando, Mont. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


THAT ADVERTISERS MAY KNOW. 


The following letters were received within a week, and are only published as a 
few of those received by us to show which way the wind is blowing. 


Denver, Colo., March 20, 1901. 

I want to write and tell you how well I am satisfied with my advertisement in 
Outdoor Life. Nearly every mail brings letters from all over the West—many from 
British Columbia and the other parts of the Pacific Coast—and all mentioning that 
they saw my “ad” in your paper. 

R. A. CREEK. 


St. Joseph, Mo,, March 24, ’01. 
Your good magazine is doing better work for us thsn any other field paper so 
far, and it has surprised the writer, for about all he ever knew before was, 


and 
CONLEY MBG. CO. 
By Geo. L. Rollins, Secretary. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 22, 1901. 

We enclose check for to cover your statement and will say that we have 
received a large number of replies to this “ad,” and are more than pleased with the 
result, although, on account of our late disaster, we have been unable to fill any or- 
ders received from the “ad.” Weare pleased to advise you that we are again in full 
operation and hope by the middle of April or the first of May to have goods ready 


to ship again. 
SENECA CAMERA CO. 
Per L. E. Mason, Secretary. 


Denver, March 17, 1901. 
We have only had our advertisement in Outdoor Life two or three months, but 
in that time have been flooded with replies from all over the country asking about 
tanning and prices on the same. 
TANZER BROS. 


THE ORIENT RUNABOUT. 


Manufactured by the Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. A description of this machine 
appeared in the March number. 
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ee The Month’s Miscellany ee 


A SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURER. 


This month we take pleasure in saying some- 


thing regarding a man whose business is rap- 
idly climbing to the front as one of the large 
and necessary institutions of this country—J. 
Cc. Millen, M. D., of Denver. Doing business 


with Dr. Millen is a satisfaction and a delight, 


for he is thorough and up-to-date in every- 
thing he undertakes, and is just as honvuoraou 
in his dealings as he is complete, prompt and 
reliable in carrying out his business plans. 


He is a deep student of 
adept in the photographic 
talk ten minutes with 
away the wiser for it. 

He started in business in 1885, manufactur- 
ing roll blue print paper for architects and en- 
gineers. At that time all blue print paper used 
for this purpose was coated by hand, Thomas 
H. McCollin of Philadelphia being the pioneer 
in the manufacture of hand-coated paper for 
commercial purpose. He improved on McCol- 
lin's process by the introduction of specially 
designed machinery of his own _ invention 
whereby he was able to produce a paper even- 
ly coated, without defects and one which had 
great keeping qualities, a point heretofore un- 


chemistry, and an 
art. It is hard to 
Dr. Millen and not come 


attainable in this process. With the introduc- 
tiom of his machine-coated process, the large 
manufacturing concerns of the country abol- 
ished their own coating rooms, where the work 
was done by hand, and bought the, prepared 
paper from him. He started originally with 


an output of about one hundred yards of pre- 
pared paper per day, and by 18% he was coat- 
ing and shipping about five miles of prepared 
paper per day, and the paper was carried in 
stock by the largest artist and drawing-mate- 
rial houses in the country, they supplying their 


customers as the demand arose. 
About 1890 he conceived the idea of produc- 
ing a high grade photographic paper suitable 


for the amateur photographer, 
he manufactured for architects and engineers 
being of too coarse a texture to render the 
fine detail and half tones requisite for the pho- 


the paper which 


tographic process. With this idea in view, he 
introduced French Satin Jr., a photographic 
blue print paper, which has since become the 
standard. At first, his output amounted to 
about one hundred packages per week, and it 
was considered a very small side issue in his 
business To-day, while he makes. thousands 


of vards of roll blue print paper per month, for 
architects and engineers, and supplies not only 
several departments of our own government 
but many foreign governments, yet the demand 
for the photographic paper, French Satin Jr., 
has grown to such an extent that practically 
his entire plant is devoted to its manufacture, 
and the production represents practically all 
of the photographic blue print paper used in 
America to-day He was the first to import 
raw stock direct from Europe made and sized 
according to his own formulae, and also he 
was the first to guarantee the keeping quali- 
ties of the paper, dating the packages on the 
date of manufacture and guaranteeing the 
keeping qualities for one year. In 1898, he be- 
gan packing the paper in hermetically sealed 
cans and led the market in this innovation. 

During the same year he introduced an 
tensive line of photographic specialties, 
one of which was placed on the 
cause of some superior quality. The Normal 
Developer is the only. one solution. devel- 
oper on the market to-day which will keep in- 
definitely, and its sale has been remarkable. 
Later, this same developer was produced in 
powder form, owing to the disadvantage which 
Dr. Millen was laboring under as to freight. 
The Chromium Fixing Salt was the next arti- 
cle introduced, 
some five or six 
periments, all 


eX- 
everyv- 
market be- 


this product being the result of 
eX- 
being 


years of hard work and 
former acid fixing baths 


in the 
the 
bined in powder form they immediately spoileg. 
in the Chromium Fixing Salt, however, he was 


liquid form. 


The peculiar qualities of 
ingredients were 


such that when com- 


able to produce am article which would keep 
indefinitely in the form of a dry powder and 
which simply required dissolving in water to 
produce the genuine acid fixing bath as recom- 
mended by the leading plate manufacturers. 


Mr. M. A. Seed of the Seed Dry Plate Works 
has commended this article highly and later 
published his critical opinion of it. 


One of the unique products which Dr. Millen 
produces is the Combined Toning and Fixing 
Powder in glass tubes. This is probably the 
only combined toning and fixing powder on 
the market which contains the pure gold 
cMloride and it is packed in such shape that 
the gold can be seen. He believes that in this 


article he has a toner and fixer which gives 
prints outlasting any produced by other com- 
bined toning and fixing solutions. 

Another article which has received great 


recognition by the trade is his Standard White 
Paste, a solid, pure white adhesive. It is put 
up in glass jars with nickel tops and also in 
collapsible tubes, making very attractive pack- 


ages. 

When Dr. Millen commenced business he had 
but two or three employes in a small fac- 
tory room. Now his establishment occupies 
the entire lower floor and basement of the 


Industrial building of this city, and his help 
averages over twenty hands. This is certainly 
a proud record, but the proudest of all his 
achievements is the fact that he has never 


turned his attention to 
not proven a success. The secret of this is 
undoubtedly due to his custom of never put- 
ting anything on the market until he has thor- 
oughly tested its efficiency and value. 


anything which has 


The most recent likeness of the doctor, taken 
during the past. month, is published with this 
sketch. 


J. C. MILLEN, M. D. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


SOME NEW STEVENS ARMS. 


We are pleased to present to our readers 
this month illustrations and descriptions of the 
new Stevens No. 100 and No. 120 single barrel 
shotgun, together with the new Stevens-May- 
nard, Jr., rifle, which they expect to put on the 
market about April 15. 

The non-ejector will have “electro. steel’’ 
barrel, choke bored, pistol grip, rubber butt 
plate, case hardened frame, bored for nitro 
powder, as per description in circular. 


parts are machine made, being true to gauge 
and interchangeable. It weighs 2 pounds and l4 
ounces, comes packed one in a box and lists at 
$3, with the usual discount to the trade. This 
with their new crack shot rifle (which lists at 
$4) will eventually supplant the cheap imported 
Belgian Floberts. 

The goods noted above will be marketed in 
the usual way through the jobbers, and nearly 
all of the leading jobbers have specified for the 
goods as soon as the Stevens company is ready 
to furnish them. 


SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUN. 


NEW STEVENS MAYNARD, JR., RIFLE. 


No. 100. SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUN. 


The No. 110 will be the same as the No. 1 
except with automatic shell ejector, and has a 
checked, capped pistol grip. 

The No. 120 is called their fancy ejector, will 
have a patent fore-end, an automatic ejector, 
which is a special device whereby the operator 
can change it at will from an ejector to an ex- 
tractor by two turns of a screw. No. 100 will 
list at $7.50; No. 110 at $8.50, and No. 120 at $10. 

They will be made in the usual weight and 
length of barrel and in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. They 
are very finely finished, and among the hand- 
somest guns that will be put on the market this 
year. 

The Stevens-Maynard, Jr., has the same ac- 
tion as the old Maynard rifle, from which this 
was designed, and special attention has been 
paid to the quality, finish and accuracy of the 
rifle. It has an 18-inch half-octagon barrel, 
steel frame, walnut stock and steel butt plate, 
and shoots .22-short only. It is accurate, all 


SCOURING YOUR SCALP. 


Will Remove the Loose Dandruff Scales 
But It Won’t Cure Dandruff. 


If your hair is brittle and thinning, you have 
dandruff. The merely scouring of the scalp of 
the loose scales, won’t cure dandruff; because 
dandruff is nothing but scales of scalp being 
thrown up by a pestiferous little germ in burrow- 
ing ics way tothe root of the hair where it saps 
the vitalitv, causing falling hair and, in time, 
baldness. Now you can’t stop dandruff, nor fall- 
ing hair, nor prevent baldness unless you destroy 
that germ; and the only preparation that can do 
it is the new scientific discovery, Newbro’s Her- 
picide. In fact no other hair preparation claims 
to kill the dandruff germ—all of them will clean 
the scalp; soap and water will do that, but only 
Newbro’s Herpicide gets at the root of the trouble 
and kills the dandruff germ. 
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THE IDEAL ENLARGING LANTERN. 


We take pleasnre this month in de-cribig 
the Ideal Enlarging Lantern made by Burke & 
James of Chicago, as we believe our photo- 
grapic readers are always interested in anything 
put out by this concern. These instruments are 
of an original type, which excels all others of 
the kind ever before made. The No. 1 lantern 
is equipped with 6%-inch condensing lens, 
which covers a 4x5 plate entirely, and the lan- 
tern is built so beautifully, compactly and port- 
able, that in addition to being a high grade en- 
larging lanter it is also a complete and perfect 
magic lantern, and by removing the bellows and 
rods, it is then a reducing lantern for making 
lantern siides by reducuon. 

It is a combined enlarging lantern, magic lan- 
tern and reducing lantern. From this cut it will 
be seen that no one interested in photography 
can afford to be without a valuable instrument 
of this kind. If we stop to consider that from 
4x5 negatives, large pictures 18x22 or larger can 
be made by the use of this instrument in the 
same space of time as a contact print is made, 
and at the same time a magic lantern of the 
highest possible quality for entertaining pur- 
poses, all complete for the modest sum of $35, 
it is really wonderful. 

Burke & James, the manufacturers, are 
among the makers of the most complete and 
perfect line of photo suplies in America. This 
we consider a guarantee for the character and 
quality of these instruments. They are fitted 
with either incandescent gas light of 100 candle 
power; oil lamp of 60 candle power, or incan- 
descent electric light of 50 candle power. 

Particulars of other sizes on application to 
rir & James, 109-111 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


MR. KRAUSE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Pendleton, Ore., Feb. 25, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is some informa- 
tion that will prove an enlightenment to some 
of the western enthusiasts, covering the differ- 
ence between Dolly Vardens and bull trout—the 
first of the species (so-called) Salvelinus Malma. 
the second Salvelinus Parkei. It can readily be 
seen that we have mixed them a little, and to 
more properly name the Dolly Vardens we 
catch, they should be called the Salvilinus 
Parkei. The following information is from Geo. 
M. Bowers, United States commissioner at 
Washington: 

“Salvilinus Malma was originally described 
by Walbaum from specimens obtained in Kam- 
chatka and until recently the species of Salveli- 
nus which occurs throughout the northwestern 
United States was regarded as being identical 
with the Kamchatkan species. Recent investi- 
gations, however, have snown that they are not 
identical and that species occur not only in 
Kamchatka but also at Petropaulski, at the 
Commander Islands, at Unalaska, at Kodiak, 
and probably throughout the Aleutian Islands. 
Just how far down the Alaskan coast its range 
extends is not well known, but it does not ap- 
pear to connect with that of the United States 
species. The common name for this species is 
Malma or Golet; it has. of course, no English 
name. The first description of the Salvelinus 
found-in the United States was by Suckley in 
1861, from specimens from Kootenai river. He 
rightly regarded them as a new species which 
he named Salmo (Salvilus) Parkei. The range 
of this species is throughout the northwestern 
United States and British Columbia Tt is 
known from many streams in Oregon, Washing- 
ton. Idaho. Montana and British Columbia, and 
from a few localities in northern California. 
How far it extends northward is not definitelv 
known In different parts of its range. it is 
known by various names. among which are Dol- 
Iv Vardens. bull trout. Oregon charr. western 
charr. and red spotted trout From this vou 
will understand that the bull trout and the 
Dolly Varden are simnlv different names for 
the same fish—the charr found in Oregon, 


BALDNESS 


“Destroy the cause, you remove 
the effect.” 


HERPICIDE 


eradicates the germ, the 
of the hair. all 
iggists. Price $1.00. 29 


whose scientific name is Salvilinus Parkei. The 
technical difference between Salvelinus Parkei 
and Salvelinus Malma are not great. Salvelinus 
Malma has a shorter head, more slender body, 
the caudal more deeply forked, and the color 
is somewhat different, it being more grayish 
and the red spots being considerably smaller.” 
So let's call them Salvelinus Peakei, not Sal- 
vilinus Malma. J. E. KRAUSE. 


HARD TEST OF A MOTOR MACHINE. 


The following letter has been received by 
the Waltham Mfg. Co. of Waltham, Mass., and 
will be interesting to those of our readers con- 
templating the purchase of a motor carriage or 


bicycle: 
Bloomfield, N. J., Feb. 6, 1901. 

Waltham Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen—Now that we 
are on the subject of motors, perhaps you 
would be interested to know what the last ma- 
chine you shipped me is doing. Last week we 
had the first real snowstorm of the season, and 
the party to whom I sold the machine thought 
it a good opportunity to test same, so he start- 
ed to ride to Plainfield, which is south of here, 
and twenty miles away. He reached there fifty- 
five minutes later, and after transacting some 
business headed for hime in the “teeth of the 
storm,” the snow being then about four inches 
deep. He came through without a mishap and 
arrived home in one hour and forty-five min- 
utes after leaving Plainfield. very cold—in fact, 
almost frozen—but very warm in his praise of 
the Orient Motor Bicycle. 

What do you think of that for a test? My 
one regret is that T did not get a picture of the 
machine as T saw it when it came into town. 
Even the motor itself was a mass of ice and 


"THAT CLUSTERS AROUND 
AN 
UNHEALTHY 
.~CAUSING... 
DANDRUFF 


